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Beekeeping in Guatemala 


“The Land of Eternal Spring” 
By James U. Tamplin, Guatemala City, Guatemala, C. A. 


Author at the home yard with a colony of eight frames. 
stand equal to the depth of hive body and added entrance to the second story. 
the bees leave the hive by the bottom entrance and enter by the ~ entrance, which 


relieves traffic somewhat. 


the author as it has about 5000 feet altitude. 
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Guatemala is in Central America 
and is a wonderful place for bee- 
keeping. Any month in the year 
except May and June, I can take 
you to a part of the country where 
you may see the bees working. 

Most people, when the word trop- 
ics is mentioned, think right away 
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of a hot humid jungle. Those are 
the people who have not been here 
that think that way. This country 
is located on the southeast tip of 
Mexico and has altitudes from sea 
level up to 10,000 feet. It is hot and 
humid in the rainy season along the 
coasts, both the Pacific and the Car- 
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ribean. From the coasts the high- 
lands start, and the climate changes 
to cooler the higher one goes. One 
can get the climate wanted here by 
changing the altitude. 

The rainy season starts in May 
and more or less follows the moon 
until in October when the trade 
winds shift. Most of the rainy sea- 
son is 15 days of rain and then 15 
days of not so much rain. QGuate- 
mala is fortunate in having this 
kind of weather. In another Central 
American country I did not see the 
sun for over a month. 

October brings the flowers and 
spring. Then comes the flow of the 
finest quality honey. From Novem- 
ber until May the flows change in 
quality and, of course, in quantity. 
It is best to extract the honey of 
October, November, and December 
for export, and then make increase 
during the rest of the season. Some 
of the beekeepers here extract seven 
and eight times, using the double 
hive body of ten frames each, ex- 
tracting from the top and the two 
frames outside on the bottom and 
sell most of their off-color honey to 
the liquor makers. 

There is no big market for honey 
in this country — it is all export. 
The best stores here carry pound 
sections imported from the United 
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Author arrives by plane to give the bees what help he can in an hour or so. This 


elevation is near sea level and it gets quite warm here, but the bees don’t mind as 
they are “hot weather insects”. They were not made for the colder parts of the earth. 


States, which are sold to ten per- 
cent of the people who constitute 
the purchasing power for that type 
luxury. The health of this country 
would certainly benefit by having 
more people eat honey. The cost 
of producing honey puts it out of 
reach of about 85 percent of the 
people although the law for labor 
is 75 cents a day. For that 75 cents 
one generally gets about 20 cents 
benefit. 

I have never been able to see any 
justice between the price of honey 
and the price of sugar inasmuch as 
the body receives both in the usual 
manner, but from one it gets twice 
the amount of fuel as it gets from 
the other. A _ national board of 
nutritionists could establish a value- 
received basis upon which a price 
could be marked. Or would that 
be too near the brink of socialism? 

I have been in Central America 
for four years and I have not seen 
American foul-brood, although I 
have had several cases of Nosema 
which were cleared up on giving 
the colonies new queens and two or 
three frames of bees, generally a 
‘“‘nuc.” 

The government here is_ the 
largest beekeeper with, so I was 
told, about 12,000 colonies. These 
hives are on farms that were owned 
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At the home yard between the hybrids and the pure-breds. 
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The word Miel is Spanish 





for honey. 


by Germans before the last war. 
The second largest is a friend of 
mine with around 8000 hives. And 
there are several with one and two 
thousand hives. 

Requeening is not known here. 
Inspections are made about three 
times a year and the hopeless hives 
are placed on the promising ones. 
I don’t know the national average 
per pound per hive, but a rough 
guess would be about 50 pounds, 
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although I have _ had _ individual 
hives four times that fat. 

The worst enemy of the honeybee 
in the tropics is black ants about 
five-eighths of an inch long which 
attack day or night. They are most 
persistent in their method of at- 
tack as they send out a main column 
which sends off groups to some- 
times as many as four different 
areas in the apiary. They cover 
and kill as many as three hives to 
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A picture from the air of El Papaturro. This location is at sea-level and about a mile 
I use the Cessna 179 on my trips to and from the yards. 


This 


country is very mountainous to and from the coasts, which by car is from six to eight 


hours driving and by plane it is only thirty minutes. 
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The plane is cheaper transportation. 
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the group. If lost 12 hives one night 
soon after I came here, but they 
were not very strong colonies. The 
most effective and immediate reme- 
dy for this is fire, then spray creo- 
line or chlorodane around the stands. 
On one occasion I traced the ants 
home to a hollow log on the ground, 
which I opened and found about a 
gues of eggs, to which I applied 
ire. 

Honey plants are very numerous 
here. On the coast Campanilla, a 
small morning glory with broad 
open base, yields the most nectar. 
Then after the coast there are belts 
as one gains altitude which are 
adapted to the various flowers. One 


The deer dogs with apiary in background 


plant which deserves mention is the 
chupa miel. It is a small shrublike 
low tree and has a flower like a 
bee brush with short hairs. The 
flower itself when pulled and shaken 
into the hand will cover it with 
nectar and five minutes later your 
hand is very sticky. Coffee offers 
very little to the honey bee. There 
are no commercial crops here that 
give the bee any advantage. 

There are no wintering problems 
but during the rainy season the ter- 
mites are irritating which are de- 
terred by using a special wood in 
the construction of the stands and 
hives. 

My home is in the city six thou- 
sand feet up and most of the bees 
are on the coast. I pay the bees a 


Papaturro yard with papaya tree in 
full fruit in foreground. 


visit by plane using forty minutes 
in the air and one or two hours with 
the man in the apiary. Most of the 
apiaries along the coast are carrying 
three to four hundred colonies and 
none seem to be over stocked. The 
country is very mountainous to and 
from the coast, which by car is from 
six to eight hours. My Cessna 170 
gives me cheaper and faster trans- 
portation. 

The national slogan of Guatemala 
is “The Land of Eternal Spring’, 
which is not far wrong. An eternal 
spring means eternally flowers and 
that means the bees are always en- 
joying a nice flow, which is, from 


Same as previous picture only closer 
up. This yard has 340 colonies and I 
expect to put another hundred here 
this year. The palm covered house in 
the background is for extraction. 
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my observations, not very far wrong 
in Guatemala. 

The main attractions, after the 
climate which is very nice the year 
round, are the Mayan ruins. This 
civilization lived and _ flourished 
many years ago, but today all you 
can find of them is the stone carv- 
ings in the mound formations you 
can see from the plane. 

I don’t know to what extent they 
kept bees as all the information I 
can get is that they used a honey in 
their daily life as medicine and in 
the rituals. Then too they used wax 
in the making of the marimba, which 
is a musica] instrument of good 
tone and when played by the Indians 
is very nice music. The honey they 
used, more than likely came from 
the small native bee which makes 
its nest like a hornet. It’s true 
there are direct descendants here to- 
day of the true Mayan. About 60 
percent of the population is mostly 
pure Indian. They are a small peo- 
ple and use the same methods that 


their forefathers used. They keep 
their bees, wild native bees and 
much smaller than our bee, in hol- 
low logs hanging by wire from the 
eaves of the roof, on their palm cov- 
ered huts. They cut the logs open 
and take out the honey drowning 
half the bees and messing up most 
of the brood the same as I did years 
ago in the south. 

I have here at home, which is near 
six thousand feet altitude, Carnio- 
lans, Caucasians, Italians and Cy- 
prians side by side and to date the 
two darker races have shown the 
best. results. On the coast I have a 
mixture of everything in the book 
and they are doing well too. How- 
ever, over the years, I must admit 
that a colony with a young queen 
of any race will show more honey 
at extracting time. 

After all the honey is extracted 
and in the cleaned gasoline drums 
ready for export to the United States 
or to Europe, we do the usual things 
getting ready for next season. 
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Keep Bees Dry and Well Fed During Winter 
By O. L. Pierce, Washington, Missouri 


Being one of those rare specimens 
of men who follow back-yard bee- 
keeping as a hobby, I read with 
considerable interest the experi- 
ment being conducted by L. B. 
Nicholson of Hull, England, which 
he relates in the February issue of 
this magazine. Since I am prac- 
ticing the same thing for the third 
consecutive year, except that I do 
not tie or weight down the top cov- 
er, I feel that I might lend a little 
encouragement to Mr. Nicholson by 
relating the success I have had over 
a three-year period. 

In October of 1949 I placed an 
empty super on each of the two 
hives that I have directly above the 
uncovered combs of food, left a 
small front opening and placed a 
loose fitting cover on each hive. 
During the winter, in which we had 
considerable severe weather, I 
would occasionally lift each cover 
to break it loose to allow a circula- 
tion of air. When spring came in 
1950 I found both colonies of bees 
in excellent condition. As evidence 
of this I was able to harvest a little 
more than 200 pounds of surplus 
comb honey from the two hives 
during the summer of 1950. 

I continued the same _ practice 
during the winter of 1950-’51 dur- 
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ing which we had one cold spell in 
February with the temperature go- 
ing as low as 20 degrees below zero 
at one time. As further proof that 
this plan must have some merit, I 
harvested a little more than 250 
pounds of surplus comb honey from 
the same two hives during the sum- 
mer of 1951. I consider the pro- 
duction of those two years as very 
significant in view of the fact that 
about 35 pounds of surplus is the 
average production for the state of 
Missouri. 

I am wintering the same two 
hives in the same manner again this 
year and at a recent inspection I 
found that the swarms are in excel- 
lent condition. The bees were mak- 
ing a strong cleansing flight today, 
February 2, 1952, during a brief 
time while the sun was shining, 
with the temperature in the 50s. 

I have followed this very interest- 
ing hobby of keeping a few colonies 
of bees in my back yard for the 
past nine years and have come to 
the conclusion that all the fuss 
made about wintering bees has been 
misplaced worry. Give bees a 
chance to keep dry and a sufficient 
supply of food and they will come 
through the winters that we have 
in this part of the country. 
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One of my colonies in a freshly painted 
hive, all ready to go. 
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My helper who assisted (?) me in assem- 
bling the hives in readiness for the pack- 
age bees. 


Beginner’s Luck 


By William Karraker, Redding Ridge, Conn. 


My vocation is piloting for an air- 
line between New York and Puerto 
Rico. My avocations or hobbies are 
beekeeping and gardening. I live 
with my wife, my children, and two 
colonies of bees in Redding, Con- 
necticut. Summers here have been 
dry and windy, and winters have 
been variable between intense cold 
and unbelievable mildness. On 
warm days the bees come out and 
give every evidence of expecting to 
find blossoms. 

One of my copilots keeps bees on 
Long Island and succeeded in in- 
teresting me in beekeeping early 
last year. I read books and maga- 
zines on beekeeping, ordered and set 
up all equipment, and then prayed 
that my packages would arrive on 
a day when I was at hom:, not far 
away on a flight. Just to be on the 
safe side I marked in red all the 
important parts of my instruction 
books relating to the handling and 
hiving of packages, and gave them 
to my wife. She was interested, but 
dubious. 

Bees Arrive During My Absence 

Sure enough, I was called for a 
flight on the morning of Anrril 28th, 
and two hours after I had left for 
the airport the express office tele- 
phoned to tell my wife that the bees 
had arrived. (I wish she were tell- 
ing the story. She does it so well.) 
Happily the day was mild and sun- 
ny, and my wife decided to settle 
the bees in their new home forth- 
with. May I pay tribute to her 
bravery, and to her ability to follow 


written instructions! She had never 
seen a package of bees or the inside 
of an assembled hive before that 
day! When I came home two days 
later I found each hive a picture of 
domestic tranquility. The bees were 
taking sugar syrup from both the 
entrance feeders and cans inverted 
over the holes in the inner covers. 
They were scouting the worn-out 
orchard on our place for the blooms 
which burst a few days later. And, 
best of all, I found upon quick ex- 
amination that both queens had 
been liberated, and that some comb 
had already been partially drawn. 
Everything progressed according 
to the books through the middle of 
“une, with Jarge quantities of brood 
on all the frames except the outer 
two. Then my employer encounter- 
ed a rush of business, and I found 
myself almost constantly away from 
home. I was continually apprehen- 
sive about swarming, and finally 
decided to play safe by placing a 
full-depth super on each hive. Se- 
rious mistake number one and the 
only one, at least as far as I know! 
The bees worked like mad, draw- 
ing out comb on all the excess 
foundation. Then the flow broke 
off, or diminished drastically, and 
the colonies went on a complete 
strike. Bees stood around inside 
and at the entrance of the hives, 
gnawed comb, ate honey, and let 
the job of raising brood go danger- 
ously to pot. 
In the nick of time, I had a day 
(Continued on page 248) 
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Do We Really Believe in Beekeeping? 


By Jack Deyell, Editor, Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Talk given at Illinois Winter Meeting, November 9, 1951 


To answer the above question I 
would say that most of us who are 
affiliated with the beekeeping in- 
dustry do believe in beekeeping but 
some of us are rather half-hearted 
about it. 

The commercial beekeeper who 
depends on bees for his livelihood 
has to really believe in beekeeping 
or go into some other business. The 
back-lot or side line beekeeper who 
has some business other than bee- 
keeping to fall back on can stand a 
few crop failures. But the commer- 
cial beekeeper has to realize some 
profit from his bees to remain in 
business. 

As I get around the country at- 
tending bee meetings here and there, 
I meet some beekeepers who are 
rather discouraged and mention the 
possibility of giving up beekeep- 
ing. This is really bad for our in- 
dustry. 

During the past decade there have 
been reasons for this lack of enthu- 
siasm for beekeeping which appears 
to be prevalent in some areas. For 
example, the honey crops in parts 
of the clover area have been poor 
for some years. I shall not go into 
the reasons for low per colony yields 
of surplus honey other than to say 
that the crop rotation has changed 
somewhat from clovers to grain 
crops. This situation does not bene- 
fit beekeeping nor the fertility of 
the soil. War conditions have been 
partly to blame for the lack of leg- 
umes on farms. Soy beans and grain 
crops have been crowding out clo- 
vers. At present there seems to be 
a trend toward growing more leg- 
umes and grasses not only to increase 
soil fertility but to counteract ero- 
sion. This should improve future 
prospects for beekeeping. 

Then, too, low honey prices have 
made it practically impossible for 
commercial beekeepers who have to 
pay high prices for bee supplies and 
labor to make a living margin of 
profit. It is hoped that in the near 
future honey prices may reach a 
higher level which will permit bee- 
keepers to realize more profit from 
their bees. It seems probable that 
this may become a reality. 

Does Beekeeping Have a Future? 

I think it does. It is an important 
branch of agriculture. Beekeepers 
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should read Bulletin E-584, prepared 
by the Division of Bee Culture, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, Belts- 
ville, Maryland: ‘The Dependence 
of Agriculture on the Beekeeping 
Industry—A Review”. This brings 
out the importance of bees as pol- 
linators of over 50 farm crops in- 
cluding clovers, fruits, and vege- 
tables. Honey bees are responsible 
for over 80 percent of the pollina- 
tion service done by insects. Farm- 
ers are becoming more conscious of 
the value of bees as pollinating 
agents and are renting hives of bees 
to be put near their fields or or- 
chards to insure larger yields. Some 
commercial beekeepers are now de- 
voting a part of their bees to pol- 
lination. There are some problems 
in that field that have to be solved 
but those difficulties will be ironed 
out as time goes on. 
Beekeeping is Different 

Those of us who keep bees or per- 
haps have them keep us, may be so 
close to the business that we fail to 
appreciate as we should how differ- 
ent beekeeping is from any other 
business under the sun. 

Some one has said that the only 
way one can honestly gain a living 
by stealing is to keep bees. In one 
sense this is true. Bees, being in- 
dustrious little creatures, pay no 
attention to line fences or the owner- 
ship of land, but fly freely over 
every field, gathering nectar from 
other peoples’ flowers and plants, 
carrying it into the hives to make 
into honey which enriches the owner 
instead of the owners of the adjoin- 
ing farms. 

Just what is this nectar the bees 
steal from neighboring farms? The 
chemist says it is sugar and water. 
He explains further that sugar is a 
carbohydrate, so-called because it is 
composed of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, the hydrogen and oxygen 
being in the same proportion as in 
water. 

Who owns the carbon and water 
from which the nectar is elaborated? 
The carbon is taken from the air 
where it exists in the form of car- 
bon dioxide; the water is carried 
to the farm on the wings of the 
wind from the oceans, rivers, lakes, 
and ponds,—wherever the air can 
pick it up by evaporation. The ele- 
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ments from which honey is made 
also disregards land fences and 
ownership. At least, the ownership 
would be difficult to establish. 

The production of nectar does not 
deplete the soil. The beekeeper 
takes practically nothing from the 
soil. When he ships his crop of 
honey to market he is shipping ma- 
terial derived from air and water 
and the resources of the community 
from which the honey came are not 
touched by its removal. The world 
supply of carbon and water is not 
used up by continued elaboration of 
sugar, for these are only borrowed 
until the honey is consumed. 

However, when the bees take the 
nectar from plants, they render a 
service to the owner of the farm on 
which the plants grow, which is of 
greater value, measured by human 
standards, than that of the nectar. 
Those engaged in beekeeping either 
for pleasure or profit cannot help 
but be thrilled by the nature of the 
business. 

Essentials Governing Success 
in Beekeeping 

To succeed in beekeeping we must 
discover the principles that govern 
success, then apply them to beekeep- 
ing. Of course, this is true in any 
line of business in which one may 
be engaged. 

The successful beekeeper must 
have good bees, good beekeeping 
equipment, a good location, and 
must apply intelligent apiary man- 
agement. However, a_ beekeeper 
might have all of these things but 
if the weather conditions are not 
favorable for nectar secretion at the 
time the crop is supposed to be 
harvested, he would not secure the 
maximum crop of honey. Erratic 
weather conditions frequently re- 
duce the per-colony average secured. 

Know Your Bees 

I do believe that beekeepers over 
the country could secure much 
larger crops of honey if they under- 
stood the nature of bees better, 
would observe bee behavior more 
closely, and instead of attempting 
to make the bees do certain things, 
work with them in order to make 
it as easy as possible for them to do 
their best work. 

If we stop to think the matter 
through we must realize that a col- 
ony of bees, in order to store the 
maximum crop of honey for the 
owner, must have three things— 
first, an abundance of food, which 
means honey and pollen at all sea- 
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sons of the year; second, ample comb 
space for brood rearing and for the 
storage of incoming nectar; third, 
a reasonable amount of protection 
against the elements at all seasons 
of the year. If beekeepers would 
only supply these requirements, the 
honey crop over the country could 
be increased materially. Intelligent 
apiary management is simply giving 
the bees a chance to do their best 
work. 

Beekeeping Has Its Ups and Downs 

We could hardly expect beekeep- 
ing to go along smoothly all of the 
time. We are bound to run into 
difficulties and we must be able to 
meet any emergency that arises. 

While I was keeping bees com- 
mercially in Michigan some years 
ago, in the raspberry region I surely 
had my share of problems to solve. 
I had no money of my own, after 
being in college, and so was oper- 
ating on borrowed money. I just 
had to make good. At one time I 
was $3500 in debt. That was a lot 
of money in those days — it isn’t so 
much at present. 

About a week before the rasp- 
berry bloom came on we had a 
heavy frost that froze the milk in 
our pantry. The little garden we 
had was blackened. The day be- 
fore the frost I was hauling 60-pound 
empty honey cans from Copemish to 
my apiary house six miles in the 
country, and had to wear an over- 
coat, cap, and heavy gloves. Think 
of it—hauling cans in which to put 
the honey that had not yet been 
harvested and perhaps would not 
be, because of unfavorable weather. 
The future looked mighty black. 
However, things are never quite as 
bad as thev may seem. 

It turned out that not all of the 
raspberry blossoms were killed. The 
bees stored a fairly good crop. and 
at that time, during the first World 
War, honey prices were high enough 
to help compensate for a crop of 
moderate size. All beekeepers must 
be optimistic in order to succeed. 
Do We Really Believe in Honey? 

If we as beekeepers do not be- 
lieve in honey how can we expect 
others to believe in it enough to use 
it on their tables continuously? 

In past issues of Gleanings I have 
referred to the Dempsey family of 
Massachusetts, a family of eight who 
became interested in honey, eventu- 
ally buying it in 60-pound cans and 
banishing the sugar bow] from their 
table. They ended up by using six 
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60-pound cans of honey a year, 
which would amount to approxi- 
mately one pound of honey per day. 
If all beekeepers’ families used as 
much honey as the Dempseys, there 
would be very little left to sell. As- 
suming that there are about 600,000 
beekeepers in the U. S., if each 
family would use 360 pounds a year, 
that would amount to 216,000,000 
pounds of honey consumed by bee- 
keepers in a single year. The latest 
estimate of the 1951 crop in the U.S. 
is 260,000,000 pounds. For 1950 the 
crop was around 230,000,000 pounds. 

If, perchance, some of us do not 
believe in beekeeping as much as 
we should, perhaps it is because of 
the fact that we do not believe in 
honey as much as we should. 

Other Phases of Our Industry 

I have already referred to polli- 
nation which is very important. 

The production of beeswax is 
very important at present and should 
be increased. Aside from being used 
for making comb foundation, it has 
many industrial uses and is in de- 
mand. 

It seems possible that some com- 
mercial uses will be made of pollen. 
If so, beekeepers may be producing 
it. The technique for collecting 
pollen has already been worked out, 
because of its being collected for a 
pollen supplement for feeding bees 
at certain seasons of the year when 
normal pollen production is below 
par. 

Then there is royal jelly, a prod- 
uct of the hive. This is brood food 
which has a high protein content 
and may possibly be used in the fu- 
ture as one of the ingredients in a 
prepared food for undernourished 
children, also to increase longevity. 
Some scientific investigational work 
has been and is being done to find 
out more about the properties of 
royal jelly. If a demand for royal 
jelly should develop, beekeepers 
would have to work out a technique 
for producing it economically and 
preparing it for shipment. We re- 
ceived a call for royal jelly recently. 

We occasionally receive a call for 
propolis, another product of the 
hive. It is said to have curative 
qualities when used as an ingredient 
to make salve for wounds. Such a 
salve is now being used in Europe. 
The time may come when we will 
be saving propolis instead of trying 
to get rid of it. 

Wax Worm Larvae for Fish Bait 

A few years ago a beekeeper came 
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to my office to show me a bottle of 
wax moth larvae which he was sell- 
ing for fish bait. He had been in 
this business for a number of years 
and claimed that one year he made 
more out of his wax moth larvae 
for fish bait than he did from his 
honey. The wax larvae is another 
product of the bee hive. 

Then there is bee venom used for 
arthritis and rheumatism, the stings 
being applied to the affected parts 
of the body. The late Dr. B. F. Beck, 
of New York City, carried on a 
rather extensive practice for a num- 
ber of years. 

And so, when we think of the 
various phases of the beekeeping 
industry and their possibilities, we 
begin to realize that our industry is 
really important and has great pos- 
sibilities. 

We Need More Enthusiasm 

Yes, we need more enthusiasm at 
present. How can we become more 
enthused about our industry? Well, 
I can think of at least six things we 
can do to generate enthusiasm: 

1. Read bee books and bee jour- 


nals. Don’t be content with one 
journal. Read as many as you can 
afford. Get some of the best bee 


books and absorb the information 
contained therein. You will get 
some new ideas. 

2. Attend bee meetings, county, 
state, and national, whenever pos- 
sible. You will have a chance to 
find out what is being done by other 
beekeepers. Quite often a_ single 
idea picked up at a meeting is worth 
many times the expense connected 
with attending the meeting. 

3. Visit beekeepers. Most bee- 
keepers are fine people. They are 
willing to share with you what they 
have learned about the business. 

4. Observe bee behavior. Most 
of us are too busy, or think we are, 
to spend much time watching the 
bees. We should do more of it. We 
can learn a lot if we simply keep 
our eyes open and have an open 
mind. 

5. Really believe in and use hon- 
ey on your table every day. We as 
beekeepers may fail to appreciate 
what a marvellous food we produce. 
It is one of the very few foods that 
require no digestion and is assimi- 
lated immediately into the blood 
stream. It is a highly energizing 
food, good for people of all ages. 

6. Last, but not least, discover 
the fundamentals of beekeeping, 
then apply them. 
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Another 
Woman Beekeeper 


By Paul Hadley, Temple, Pa. 


Beekeeping used to be thought of 
as an occupation for men only. But 
more and more women are finding 
that beekeeping is a fascinating and 
profitable business. 

One woman who has within the 
past three years become an ardent 
beekeeper is Mrs. Chas. W. Waldron, 
who with her husband lives on a 
small farm at Malvern, Pa., one of 
Philadelphia’s suburbs. Previous to 
her marriage three years ago, Mrs. 
Waldron knew little about beekeep- 
ing. Since then, however, she has 
made an intensive study of bees, 
working with her husband in their 
50-hive apiary. She also took a 
short course in beekeeping last year 
at the Pennsylvania State College. 


Mrs. Charlotte B. Waldron of Malvern, 
Pa, putting a newly arrived queen into 
one of her hives. 


Mrs. Waldron has learned not on- 
ly the intricacies of the trade, but 
has made a serious study of the 
various honey plants which grow 
in eastern Pennsylvania. In this 
respect, she was already qualified 
as a botanist, having been employ- 
ed for many years in the University 
of Pennsylvania’s Arboretum in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Waldron himself has been a 
beekeeper for over 50 years on the 
same farm. He became interested 
in the work as a boy, working in 
his uncle’s apiary, just across the 
road from where he now lives. Mr. 
Waldron, by the way, still has one 
of the original hives in his apiary, 
which has been in use every year 
for nearly 75 years. This old hive 
was made in West Chester, Pa., 
and was known as the Centennial 
Hive. It has glass sides underneath 
a wooden covering that can be re- 
moved, so that one can see the pro- 
gress inside the hive without re- 
moving the top. 

It was through bees that Mrs. 
Waldron met her husband, in 1947. 


Mr. and Mrs. Waldron in their 50-hive 
apiary. 
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At that time, Mrs. Waldron’s mother 
was very ill with a heart complaint, 
and the doctors advised honey for 
this condition. It is said honey is 
beneficial for some types of heart 
disorders, and is used in Europe by 
many doctors in treating their pa- 
tients. In her search for a man who 
could supply her with fresh honey, 
she met Mr. Waldron, and later they 
were married. 

Waldrons Have Gentle Bees 

The bees in the Waldron apiary 
are all Caucasians, and so gently 
tempered that one never gets stung, 
even though they work all around 
the hives. Even this writer, who 
usually can not get within a hun- 
dred yards of a hive without get- 
ting stung, worked around these 
bees with his camera for several 
hours without trouble. 

The Waldrons expect to market 
about 1000 pounds of comb honey 
from their 50 hives, in addition to 
a large but undetermined amount of 
strained honey and chunk honey. 


Comb honey from _ the 
Waldron apiary near Mal- 
vern, Pa. 


SKS 
The New Ohio Apiary Law 


An act, passed by the last General 
Assembly, added six new sections 
to the Ohio Apiary Inspection Law 
and amended three existing sections 
thereof. The purpose’ of this act is 
to make possible more complete 
and efficient inspection of the bees 
in the state and thus further the 
control and eradication of bee dis- 
eases. 

Registration of All Apiaries 

One new provision makes it man- 
datory that any person owning or 
possessing bees in Ohio shall, on or 
before the first day of June of each 
year, file with the Director of Agri- 
culture an application for registra- 
tion, setting forth the exact location 
of his apiary or apiaries, and shall 
pay to the State Department of Ag- 
riculture, at the time of making 
application, a registration fee in the 
sum of one dollar for each apiary 
owned or possessed by him. Cer- 
tificates of registration will be is- 
sued to all applicants. 

Registration application forms and 
a complete text of the revised law 
will be mailed during the forepart 
of April to all beekeepers for which 
the State Department of Agriculture 
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has correct addresses on inspection 
records of recent date. 

Any Ohio beekeeper who has not 
received a registration application 
form and a copy of the law by April 
15th can obtain the same on request 
by mailing a postal card to the Ohio 
Department of Agriculture, Division 
of Plant Industry, State Office 
Building, Columbus 15, Ohio. Com- 
pliance with the registration re- 
quirement of the law is the respon- 
sibility of each beekeeper. 

Sates Permits 

Another new provision specifies 

that no person shall sell, offer for 
sale, or transfer the ownership of 
any bee colonies or used beekeep- 
ing appliance without a _ permit. 
Such permits will be issued by in- 
spectors once it has been determined 
that the colonies and equipment to 
be offered for sale are apparently 
free of disease. 

A permit must also be obtained 
from the State Department of Agri- 
culture before bees on combs or 
used beekeeping appliances can be 
shipped or moved into Ohio from 

(Continued on page 245) 
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Do You Know? Or Do You Guess? 


By C. H. Pease, Canaan, Conn. 


"These is 





Pease's Beeses" fa 


Photo by C. W. Carroll, Rochester, N. Y. 


I wonder if there is any business 
in which people generally know so 
little and guess so much as they do 
about bees and beekeeping. I have 
talked with people who admitted 
that they didn’t know which end of 
a bee the stinger is on, and when a 
bee punished them they didn’t know 
whether they were bit or stung. 

From the beekeepers’ standpoint 
I think the majority of them, espe- 
cially among the backlotters, actual- 
ly know very little of what is going 
on inside their hives, nor the atten- 
tion they need at certain times to 
get satisfactory results. Not only 
that but, in most cases, they make 
little or no effort to learn, which 
accounts for the fact that they do 
not get nearly as much honey as 
they should but deprive themselves 
of the profit, pleasure, and fasci- 
nation that results from caring for 
them properly. 

Much has been learned about bees 
within the past century, but we do 
not know it all yet, although we are 
still learning. Of course, it is im- 
possible to know everything, but it 
is possible to know some things that 
many beekeepers guess at, and fre- 
quently guess wrong. When I have 
discussed some of these matters with 
a certain larger beekeeper his ex- 
planations were frequently prefaced 
with “my theory is,” etc. I think it 
was Mark Twain who once said: 
“Theory, without facts to substanti- 
ate it, is like a man without bones— 
he may look like a man but he can’t 
stand up”. I prefer knowledge to 
theory. 

I could never reconcile myself to 
the idea that the first virgin queen 
out of her cell makes it her business 
to kill all of the others in their 
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cells, as the bee books have claimed. 
One of the bee books published in 
1935 told us that “she knows that 
it is her allotted task to tear down 
the remaining queen cells’. An- 
other of the late books on bees 
says: “As the young queen moves 
about the combs... she shortly pro- 
ceeds to her first important task— 
that of disposing of her rivals’’. 
Workers Not Virgin Queen 
Destroys Cells 

It never seemed to me possible 
that a young virgin queen just out 
of her cell, so weak on her legs that 
she actually staggers in her walk, 
could travel and eat holes in dozens 
of queen cells fast enough to kill 
all of her unborn sisters before they 
get out, and I took it upon myself 
to find out if she did. A complete 
history of the experiment in detail 
was published in the January, 1946, 
Gleanings, and proved conclusively 
that it was the workers, not the 
queen, that did the killing, because 
the experiment was so planned that, 
although one cell was left in the 
brood chamber where the young 
queen had free access, it was im- 
possible for any queen to get to four 
other cells, but the workers went 
through the perforated zinc and kill- 
ed all four, whereas the one in the 
brood chamber was not molested, 
and she did not emerge until after 
the others were all dead. 

You may think that no colony 
ever builds “dozens of queen cells’, 
as mentioned above, but I counted 
nearly 30 in one colony several years 
ago, and last season another colony 
more than doubled that record. 

I always give my queens access 
to two or three shallow supers until 
the middle of July, and in this case 
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(July 2) this queen had free range 
through three of the five supers on 
the hive. 

I have had a helper the past sea- 
son who is learning beekeeping first 
hand, direct from experience with 
the bees—and a very apt, careful, 
and observing student he is, too. As 
we started to examine colony No. 10 
(the one at the extreme right in the 
picture) we noticed a striking over- 
abundance of queen cells in the 
brood chamber and decided imme- 
diately to count them. If we had 
not both done the counting, seen 
them with our own eyes, killed 
them, and positively known the re- 
sult, we would never have believed 
the story. 

In those “good old days’’, 75 years 
ago, when I helped my grandad hive 
his swarms of bees in his old box 
hives, he considered 10 or 15 pounds 
of honey from one colony a very 
satisfactory crop. If anyone had 
told him then that a beekeeper 
would some day take more than a 
hundred pounds from one colony he 
would have pronounced the prophe- 
sier a fit subject for the insane asy- 
lum, as doubtless many beekeepers 
will brand me now for claiming 
that there were sixty-one (61) 
queen cells, many of them sealed, 
in that brood chamber and three 
shallow supers of my No. 10 colony 
on July 2, 1951. However, as Rip- 
ley said, “Believe it or not,” it’s a 
fact, and my only explanation may 
be in what Allen Latham once said: 
“Tt’s not safe to say bees always do 
this, bees never do that; too many 
times the pesky critters up and do 
just the things they never do, and 
vice versa’’. 

Why that colony had not swarm- 
ed is beyond me to explain, but I 
know it had not swarmed because 
every inch inside was crowded with 
bees, and besides, if they had swarm- 
ed they would have returned because 
the queen would have been in my 
observation queen-and-drone trap 
that was on the entrance, but she 
was not there; the old queen was in 
the hive and laying normally. 

Would it not have been some con- 
tract for that first young feeble 
virgin queen to travel over ten 
combs in the brood chamber and 27 
combs in the three supers, tear down 
the remaining 60 cells and murder 
the inmates? Don’t fool yourself! 
She didn’t do it—we did it for her, 
and there was no guesswork about 
it either. 
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I try to keep my records as com- 
plete as possible, and frequently the 
information they give me _ proves 
that my previous guesses, or theo- 
ries, were not accurate. For in- 
stance: After a job of extracting, 
my helper marvelled at how clean 
the machine had taken the honey 
out. The thin film over the wet 
combs was scarcely visible and it 
appeared that there could not pos- 
sibly be over an ounce or two of 
honey left there. However, by 
weighing four shallow supers con- 
taining nine wet combs each, after 
leaving the extractor, the weight was 
44 pounds, or 11 pounds each. Af- 
ter they had been cleaned out by the 
bees those same supers weighed 
just 39 pounds, or an average of 9% 
pounds each, which means that the 
bees had taken 1% pounds of hon- 
ey out of each super; but it was not 
a loss because the bees took it all 
back and stored it in their hives. 

I have always considered (or 
guessed) that a shallow super should 
give me about 30 pounds of honey, 
but a recent extracting job (Sept.3) 
gave me an average of over 32% 
pounds per super. 

I make a new record book every 
winter for use the next season, and 
every detail of any importance con- 
nected with the condition and ma- 
nipulation of colonies, including the 
age, quality, pedigree, and produc- 
tiveness of queens, together with any 
miscellaneous information of inter- 
est, are all recorded for future ref- 
erence. My memory is, like the 
farmer’s old gray mare, ‘‘not what 
she used to be’, and I can’t depend 
on it to enlighten me on all of the 
doings of the past. 

Of course, big beekeepers with 
outyards can’t spend the time neces- 
sary to do such experimenting, but 
we little fellows with our bees in 
our back yards can. With me it 
is one of the fascinations of the 
“art” of beekeeping, and I much 
prefer to know things rather than 
base my decisions upon theory or 
guesswork. 
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The busy bees are returning to 
the apiary to unload pollen taken 
from dandelion and horse chestnut 
blossoms.—Photo by Bob Milo, of 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Live and Learn 


By Propolis Pete 


In beekeeping, as in almost every- 
thing else, little details mean a lot. 

Take frames for an example. It 
is not only a nice thing to have them 
square and solid, but it is important 
for your future work that they be 
that way. What is so downright 
annoying or even dangerous, than 
to have a frame come apart as you 
are lifting it, or handling it in any 
way outside of the hive. When that 
happens you lose in more ways than 
one. First, you lose the labor of 
assembling the frame and putting 
in the wires and foundation. You 
lose the sheet of foundation. You 
lose the labor of the bees in draw- 
ing out that foundation. You lose 
the labor of cutting out the comb 
and melting it down. You salvage 
a couple of ounces of beeswax. You 
Jose the labor of the bees in feeding 
the brood that is in the comb, or the 
labor in gathering the honey that 
is in that comb. You lose the bees 
from the harvest, and the honey 
from the crop. And then you have 
the cost of the replacement. Worst 
of all, if this happens at the right 
time of the year, you can start the 
most gosh awful rumpus of robbing 
that you ever saw. 


And, even though this frame is 
nailed together tightly, it has to be 
perfectly square or you are in 
trouble in another way. Ever use 
a frame with a twist in it? The bees 
seem to enjoy them, for they anchor 
them to the combs on either side, 
and you have one sweet job (and I 
don’t mean honey sweet) to get 
them apart. They like to fill them 
with drone comb, too, which makes 
it even more interesting. 

Then again, if you nail them lop- 
sided so that they hang like a col- 
lapsing paper box with no bottom or 
too, the bees will glue them very 
nicely to the lower edge of the hive 
body in such a way that you can’t 
get them out without inviting all 
the bees to come and help by spur- 
ring you on. 

Before I got wise, I had a few 
frames that were not exactly per- 
fect. I figured that it didn’t make 
much difference, a comb being a 
comb, but the bees taught me other- 
wise. 


When gluing first came to my 
attention, I tried it, for it seemed 
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to be a far better way. It is, in a 
sense, because gluing gives a rigid- 
ity that you never get with nails. 
The catch is that until the glue sets, 
the parts of the frame can come 
apart the same way that they went 
together, and sometimes you move 
them before they are dry. Anything 
can happen then. Once the glue is 
set, if you were not careful about 
the way you handled them, you 
have to break the frame to correct 
what is wrong. 

Combine gluing and nailing and 
you have perfection. A good jig to 
hold them square while you are 
gluing them, and then nailing them 
while they are still in the squaring 
jiig.—when the glue sets you will 
have a strong rigid frame that will 
last longer than you will. It takes 
a little more time, but if you do it 
in the winter months, you have 
plenty of that. 

The other parts of the hive are 
not so tricky to assemble, but care 
in doing the work pays dividends. 
As a matter of fact, with prices the 
way they are, a little care that will 
increase the life of the equipment, 
is just plain common sense. A 
couple of coats of good paint on the 
hive parts that are open to the 
weather will make your apiary 
shine, and last a lot longer. Some 
of my hives look a little shabby, 
after being in use for many years, 
but as I rotate the parts from year 
to year it doesn’t take much to keep 
them in condition. I know that 
you can paint them while they are 
in use, but I don’t like it. The bees 
like the wet paint, and a lot of 
them get stuck in it. And, some- 
how or other, we seem to be better 
beekeepers when we work with 
smart, shiny tools. 


MEAL, 


The Colorado A & M College has 
published a bulletin on bee culture 
for beginning beekeepers. Anyone 
interested in obtaining a copy should 
write the College and ask for Bul- 
letin 418-A, entitled ‘““Fundamentals 
of Bee Culture’’, or ask your county 
agent for a copy.—Joseph O. Mof- 
fett, Assistant Entomologist, Colo- 
rado A & M College, Fort Collins, 
Colorado. 
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Easter Honeys 
By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Aurora, Nebr. 
Choco-Honey Easter bun- 
nies. — Photo courtesy 
Kel’ogg Co. 
Mother Nature thrusts through 


with faint greening, soft promise of 
future glories, and gay Easter out- 
fits will be worn despite reluctant 
spring’s chilly breezes. With Easter 
togs chosen and awaiting premier 
showing, Mom’s attention will now 
be centered on the menu for this 
glorious day. 

Nothing surpasses the traditional 
baked ham with honey used in the 
glaze. And, as menu aids for this 
month, I have chosen those that 
may be prepared in advance, and 
leave Mom free to attend and en- 
joy church services smug in the 
knowledge that fresh-tasting, flavor- 
ful goodies await homecoming. 

The gelatin-based honeyed fruit 
juices may be molded in blown-out 
egg shells which are quickly crack- 
ed and peeled at serving time, or 
these bright quivering gelatines 
may be “riced”’ to serve as nests for 
the toothsome chocolate bunnies 
shown in the photo. Save juices 
from canned fruits, such as bosen- 
berries, cherries, peaches, apricots 
—and, if desired, add cake coloring 
to the light-colored liquids. Use 
two to four tablespoons of honey for 
each tablespoon of unflavored gela- 
tin, depending upon the sweetness 
of the juice. Soften gelatin in one- 
fourth cup of the cold juice, then 
add honey and sufficient hot juice 
to measure two cups. 

Choco-Honey Easter Bunnies 

Two 6-ounce packages semi-sweet 
chocolate bits, 73 cup honey, and 5 
cups oven-popped rice cereal. 

Melt chocolate over hot but not 
boiling water. Add honey and mix 
well. Remove from heat. Add 
cereal and stir until well coated 
with chocolate. Press into greased 
pan, 10% x 15% inches. Cut into 
bunnies with bunny cutter or card- 
board pattern. Allow to cool thor- 
oughly before removing from pan. 
Yield: About 20 bunnies. 
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Jellied Honey Dessert 
One package lemon flavored gel- 
atin, %4 cup boiling water, % cup 
honey, % teaspoon salt, 2 table- 
spoons lemon juice, and 1 cup chilled 
evaporated milk, whipped. 

Dissolve gelatin in boiling water. 
Add honey, salt, and lemon juice; 
stir until thoroughly mixed. Chill 
until mixture begins to thicken. 
Fold in whipped evaporated milk. 
Pour into shallow pan about 6 x 10 
inches. Sprinkle with 

Topping 

One and % cups oven-popped rice 
cereal, 1 tablespoon melted butter, 
and % cup chopped nutmeats. 

Mix finely crushed cereal with 
butter and nutmeats. Brown light- 
ly over low heat or in oven. Sprin- 
kle over top of pudding. Chill un- 
til firm. Cut in squares to serve. 
Yield: 8 to 10 servings. 

Honey Hot Cross Buns 

One cup milk, 4 tablespoons short- 
ening, % cup honey, 1 teaspoon salt, 
1 cake compressed or 1 envelope 
dry yeast, %4 cup lukewarm water, 
1 egg, beaten, 3% cups flour, 1 tea- 
spoon cinnamon, and % cup cur- 
rants. 

Scald milk; add shortening, hon- 
ey, and salt; cool to lukewarm. Add 
yeast, softened in water; add egg. 
Add cinnamon to sifted flour and 
gradually stir in flour to form soft 
dough. Add currants and beat vig- 
orously; cover and let rise in warm 
place until double in bulk, about 
two hours. Form in buns and flat- 
ten slightly. Brush top with slight- 
ly beaten egg white or milk. Let 
rise until very light. Using scissors, 
snip top of buns at right angles to 
form cross. Bake in moderately hot 
oven, 375 degrees F., 25 to 30 min- 
utes. While hot, brush lightly with 
confectioners sugar, moistened with 
milk and flavored with vanilla; cool, 
then make cross with frosting. 
Makes 1% dozen buns. 
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A Rare Architectural Work of Bees: Comb Built Upwards 


By David Bone, Beckenham, Kent, England 


The feed-hole of a colony crowded for room had been left open. The 
hive was a Modified Dadant; and an empty hive body had been left between 
the inner cover and the roof. The bees invaded this large space, but did not 
like the idea of the complete separation of their colony into two halves 





The specially braced upstanding comb. The opening which communicated with the 
original combs below can be seen on the left. 





Another view of the same. 
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which would have resulted if they had built downwards from the roof after 
their normal manner. They therefore ingeniously devised an architectural 
principle entirely new to them, and built their comb upwards from the top 
of the inner cover into the empty space above, thereby avoiding any sepa- 
ration of their combs and of their cluster. New comb built after the usual 
manner is suspended from a narrow base or pedicle: this upbuilt comb was 
based upon a broad foundation, and was strongly buttressed in a manner 
quite unusual to bees, to prevent it from falling over. 





The same comb seen from above. Note the three buttresses, each of which lends support 
to the other two, so that the structure is absolutely rigid. 





Another view, showing the broad base and great stability that are not to be found in 
the normal dependent or hanging type of comb. 
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Pollination practices do differ 
with localities and the crop to be 
pollinated, as Howard Rock ex- 
plains (page 137). The hurry to get 
bees in and out of orchards, the usu- 
ally cool weather for hauling the 
bees, the swarming problem with 
the reduced hives necessary in or- 
chard practice, all contrast with the 
conditions of clover and alfalfa 
regions. The problems are there to 
be faced in either case, however, 
and the basic essential of good colo- 
nies to furnish enough pollinators 
would always be true. 

Good queen cells, resulting in 
well fed and cared-for virgins to 
emerge, are the most important 
single factor in the South-to-North 
trade in bees and queens (page 140). 
And to produce these good cells 
takes not only a good deal of ‘‘know- 
how” but considerable _ special 
equipment and labor, Mr. Jensen 
explains in his article. Good stock, 
strong finishing colonies, care in 
management, all are necessary. It 
all seems to come to the fact that a 
conscientious beekeeper is most es- 
sential of all, so that the other re- 
quirements can be fulfilled. 

Dry sugar feeding is superior to 
any other method in many cases, 
and Mr. Swisher’s way of using 
newspaper and shallow rims above 
the cluster would seem to offer 
many advantages, as he describes 
(page 144). The clear pictures are 
practically se lf-explanatory. 
seemingly little device such as the 
use of this simple rim can be of 
benefit to a large number of fellow 
beekeepers. Thank you, Mr. Swish- 
eT. 

The success of the “peppermint” 
queen introduction method depends 
not so much, I think, on making 
odors similar, as to the fact that it 
probably causes some degree of de- 
moralization and hence takes atten- 
tion away from the introduced queen 
until she feels “at home” (page 145). 
It should be quite successful under 
some conditions. 

A sufficiency of food is an essen- 
tial in beekeeping everywhere — 
Minnesota or California (page 146). 
As Mr. Tontz says, it is the best in- 
vestment a beekeeper can make. 
His advice to keep empty equip- 
ment in use is surely sound also—as 
is, too, his admonition not to argue 
the relative merits of honeys from 
different sources. All are good, de- 
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pending on individual preferences. 

The method for requeening a lay- 
ing worker colony described by 
Prof. Lovell (page 149) will also of- 
ten work for requeening a hive 
headed by a drone-laying queen in 
the spring. The old queen often 
fails to return, and in the confusion 
the bees are ready to accept the new 
one. 

True enthusiasm in beekeeping 
generally does not spring solely 
from the material profit obtained— 
if indeed, it comes from this source 
at all. When we allow any pursuit 
to become one of only material gain, 
it soon becomes mainly a chore. So 
to find an article like Mr. Latham’s 
among the usual mainly factual and 
“practical” ones is refreshing, and 
an answer to those who ask what 
has become of the poetry in bee- 
keeping. It hasn’t gone, and the 
so-called amateur beekeepers will 
always keep it alive. Perhaps we 
cannot have quite the tranquil life 
externally of the days past, but in- 
side each man there can be a re- 
treat where ‘the babel of life’s 
voices die in hushed stillness’’. 


Serve with pride, says Mrs. Niel- 
sen of honey foods (page 157). And 
a combination of honey and orange 
juice should indeed make a grand 
team. They are both natural pred- 
ucts filled with health-giving quali- 
ties. 

Drones can occasionally be found 
in a colony up to early winter, 
Propolis Pete—especially if a hive 
has had considerable honey piled on 
it until late. But if they are still 
there at an early spring examination, 
my guess would be that your queen 
suddenly turned into a drone layer. 
Don’t ask me why—it just happens. 
If there are quite a few worker bees 
left, you can requeen, and with per- 
haps a little brood from a good 
colony, you may salvage more than 
you might expect (page 158). 

The item — “New bee disease 
found” (page 161) prompts a men- 
tion that several beekeepers in the 
Mid-west have reported what seems 
to be an especially virulent form of 
European foulbrood. It does not 
respond to the old remedy of re- 
queening with Italian stock and has 
caused considerable damage in some 
apiaries. Research is constantly 
needed if we are to conquer the 
many problems before us. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


By Harriett M. Grace, Director 


Commercial State Bank Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Funny, isn’t it, that honey be- 
comes an important part of a child’s 
life at the tender age of two or 
three years. For it does, you know. 

Did you ever stop to realize how 
many fairy tales and_ nursery 
rhymes give a little punch line to 
honey? And did you ever stop to 
realize what this early plug for hon- 
ey can mean to you, the grown-up 
beekeeper who wants to earn a re- 
spectable and good living with his 
honey? 

Psychologists have long agreed 
that thought implanted in a child’s 
mind at a very early age will stay 
with him throughout his entire life. 
Therefore, one good honey nursery 
rhyme, long remembered, can be 
just that sparkplug that is needed 
to set an adult hankering for honey. 

It’s pretty remarkable that the 
peers of long ago who wrote so po- 
etically for the pre-school child 
should have been so thoughtful of 
present day beekeepers as to include 
honey in nursery rhymes! 

Let’s take a look at what your 
child is learning as he grows up. 
This might bring back many a mem- 
ory that you had relegated to the 
back of your subconscious mind; it 
might help you remember that the 
word ‘‘honey” became a part of 
your vocabulary long before you 
tendered any notions whatsoever 
about being a beekeeper. 

Ah! Remember that old favorite, 
the Owl and the Pussy Cat? It 
went like this: 

The Owl and the Pussy Cat went to sea 

In a beautiful pea-green boat, 

They took some honey, and plenty of 

money 

Wrapped up in a five pound note. 

Now, there was foresightedness! 
A five pound note plus a supply of 
honey ought to prepare anybody for 
anything, don’t you think? 

Did you teach your children the 
fingertrick about the _ beehive? 
Here’s the rhyme: 

Here is the bee-hive 

Where are the bees? 

Hiding away where nobody sees 

They are coming out now, 

They are all alive. 

At which point your fingers start 
to appear from clenched fists—the 
bees, of course. 

This short stanza is one _ that 
everybody knows: 
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The King was in his counting-house 
Counting out his money, 

The Queen was in the kitchen 

Eating bread and honey. 


Of the two, the Queen was defi- 
nitely the richer, don’t you think? 

“Over in the Meadow” is one all 
young folks sing. One stanza goes 
like this: 

Over in the meadow, 

In a snug beehive 

Lived a mother honey bee 

And her little bees five. 

“Buzz” said the mother. 

‘We buzz” said the five, 

So they buzzed and they hummed 

In the snug bee hive. 

The poor mother bee in today’s 
bee circles who only produced five 
little bees wouldn’t be around very 
long, we’re afraid. But it did make 
a fine little song. 

I eat my peas with honey 

I've done it all my life, 

It may sound rather funny 

But it keeps them on my knife! 

That little poem never did much 
for anyone’s table manners, but it 
certainly was fun to recite! 

If you tried to buy that sort of 
honey education for the youngsters 
in America, you couldn’t do it. If 
it were for sale, it would cost you 
millions of dollars. But all this 
good publicity for your product is 
free, gratis, served to you on a sil- 
ver platter. 

Any beekeeper who doubles also 
as a parent knows what it is to 
thwart the desires of a young mind 
once it decides to acquire something. 
Why else do breakfast food compa- 
nies sponsor kiddie’s radio shows? 
If children can be talked into ask- 
ing their parents for something, be 
it bubble gum, breakfast cereal, 
honey or peanut butter, the sponsor 
figures his product is as good as 
sold. 

But you, you fortunate beekeep- 
ers, have these honey-hints planted 
in the youthful mind without the 
least little effort or money on your 
part. Who said beekeepers aren’t 
lucky? 


* * * * 


Honey Week 
The week of April 20 to 26 is 
Honey Week, giving every beekeep- 
er one more opportunity to talk 
about bees and honey. 
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From the Field of Experience 


What is Really New? 
By E. G. Carr, Pennington, N. J. 


Someone has stated “there is 
nothing new under the sun’. When 
one looks through the old beekeep- 
ing magazines, his inclination is to 
think, so far as beekeeping goes, 
there may be more truth in the 
statement than one usually is in- 
clined to believe. 

There is the “new” idea of feed- 
ing dry sugar to bees, revived a few 
years since, which was suggested by 
A. I. Root in the early eighteen- 
seventies. 

Then there is the idea of “‘switch- 
ing” hives, that is, changing one 
hive from its stand to that of an- 
other and vice versa. Reference to 
page 215 of ‘‘The Beekeepers’ Han- 
dy Book” by Henry Alley, printed 
in 1885, will show that Mr. Alley 
used this practice to equalize nu- 
clei. However, it is now standard 
practice for full colonies as well. 

Should some colonies get strong 
enough to get the idea of going 
places, and some be below par in 
strength, “switching” will tend to 
reduce the swarming tendency in 
the strong ones and at the same 
time reinforce the weaker ones so 
they may become producers. 

Since the bees which are afield 
when the changes are made will re- 
turn with nectar, pollen, or water, 
seldom, if ever, does any disagree- 
ment between them occur as a load- 
ed bee is accepted anywhere. 

Here is another “new” one. A 
few years ago one manufacturer of 
beehive frames provided a ‘“‘boss”’ 
at the ends of the frames so the 
short topbar frames would not need 
a staple or other end-spacing device 
to keep them from falling down. 
Reference to page 918 of December 
15th, 1892, issue of this magazine 
will show this idea pictured. 

To show this was a live topic at 


that date, two other ideas to this 
end are also shown. In one, the 
bottom-bar extends beyond the end- 
bar sufficiently to provide for the 
end-spacing. In the other a notch 
is made in the underside of the end 
of the top bar so the metal rabbet 
fits in the notch and provides for 
end spacing. 

Those who have never used short 
top bars and keep bees where there 
is an abundant supply of propolis 
have no idea of the increased time 
necessary to manipulate the long 
top-bar frames. 

The patience of the writer is not 
equal to the strain of prying again 
and again before getting out a 
frame. 

For those who wonder why there 
was a change back to the long top 
bar frames, this explanation is of- 
fered. 

Years ago beehive lumber was full 
seven eighths of an inch in thick- 
ness. Gradually this thickness has 
been reduced (don’t ask why), to 
such an extent that the inside length 
of a beehive has been reduced about 
one eighth of an inch while the out- 
side length remains the same, 20 
inches. Without some end-spacing 
device, accurately placed, this re- 
sulted in dropped frames. Hence 
long top bars are furnished when 
frames are ordered unless short top 
bars are specified. 

No long top bars for me. I’m in 
too much of a hurry. Perhaps I 
should be like the beekeeper to 
whom I was showing a way to get 
through some beekeeping tasks more 
quickly. His remark was, “What’s 
the hurry? I like to do this’’. Well, 
I like to work with bees as much 
as anyone. Unfortunately, however, 
I am allergic to unnecessary work, 
even with bees. 


~Suas” 
Increased Apiary Income From Beeswax 
By Robert M. Mead, White River Junction, Vt. 


Today the price of beeswax is 
high and the demand excellent with 
every indication that the market 
will remain good for several years 
to come. Beeswax is needed now 
not only for the usual markets but 
for manufacturers connected with 
the defense effort. 
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There are a number of practical 
ways in which the average beekeep- 
er can considerably increase his 
income from this source. 

In the first place, it is essential to 
save every scrap of wax produced 
whether it is the unwanted burr 
comb or the scrappings collected 
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when equipment is cleaned. To aid 
in the collection of every wax scrap, 
one or more wax boxes, depending 
on the size of the outfit, are needed. 
These boxes should be strong, light, 
and tightly constructed, preferably 
of wood, and of a size easily carried 
by a wooden handle or wire bail. A 
box 20 inches long by 15 inches wide 
and 14 inches deep, made of %-inch 
material with reinforced corners, is 
convenient. It should be considered 
just as vital and necessary equip- 
ment as the bee veil or smoker, 
something to be kept handy when- 
ever a hive is opened. 

The usual sources of scrap wax 
are: Bits of wax attached to the 
underside of the inner cover, burr 
comb and bits of wax built on top 
or bottom of the frames, bits of wax 
or comb attached to the sides or 
bottom of the hive, and, of course, 
bits of wax and burr comb built in 
unwanted places on the frames or 
sides of supers. While these bits of 
wax appear small they do count up 
rapidly if carefully saved. As a 
good example, we have often gather- 
ed five dollars’ worth of wax a day 
merely by scraping the inner cover 
into the wax box, and this took only 
a few seconds per colony, not inter- 
fering with our regular manipu- 
lation. 

It should be remembered that it 
is perfectly natural for bees to build 
onto these bits of comb and wax 
where they are not of any particular 
use and that by removing the excess 
at least once each season the bee- 


At the Dallas 
Convention 
Signing the legal pa- 
pers for solicitation of 
funds for a_ research 
foundation on _ honey. 
Mr. Charles Hanson is 
signing the paper. 
Standing, left to right: 
Ed. Wolfe, Wm. C. 
Wicht, Newman Lyle, 
John Jessup. 
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keeper not only keeps his equipment 
in better shape to handle but can 
harvest an impressive amount of 
otherwise wasted wax. 

The finest lightest colored wax 
usually comes from cappings re- 
moved from the combs in the ex- 
tracting process. We have found 
that the amount of wax harvested 
in this manner can be considerably 
increased by taking a deeper cut 
with the uncapping knife or by set- 
ting the uncapping machine, where 
one is used, to take a deeper bite. 
This leaves a comb with less than 
normal depth of cell but bees pro- 
duce wax so spontaneously during 
a good honey flow that they rebuild 
these cells with very little notice- 
able loss of time. 

It is extremely important that the 
wax savei be rendered by modern 
effective machinery, usually some 
form of a steam wax press. Small 
beekeepers not having this equip- 
ment should send their collections 
in to a plant doing custom work, as 
makeshift home equipment often 
wastes 10 percent to 25 percent of 
the wax. 

In the past the wax-producing end 
of the beekeepers’ business has often 
been neglected. Right now with 
honey selling at 10 to 12 cents a 
pound in carload lots, while wax 
brings 50 cents a pound or over, is 
a good time to give wax production 
some serious thought. It not only 
brings in some very welcome ad- 
ditional income but it is urgently 
needed. 
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Renting Bees for Pollination 

Question: In the past few years I have 
been considering starting a bee _ rental 
business on Cape Cod and now that I am 
quite sure such a venture would prove 
worth while, I would like to ask a little 
information of your company. What 
would be a fair price to ask for the rental 
of each hive? At present there are no 
other such businesses in this area to the 
best of my knowledge.—Leonard Short, O. 

Answer: The rental price on a 
hive of bees for pollination purposes 
varies from $3.00 to $10.00, the 
amount depending on the locality, 
distance that bees have to be haul- 
ed, also possible hazards to be en- 
countered in the pollinating busi- 
ness. It should be said that colonies 
used for pollination purposes should 
be very populous at the time they 
are needed. Considerable labor is 
involved in preparing colonies for 
pollination, also moving the hives 
to and from orchards or fields to be 
pollinated. The rental charged 
should be high enough to allow a 
reasonable margin of profit after 
operating expenses are deducted. 

Sw 
Feeding Sulfa, Also Outdoor 
Feeding of Syrup 

Question: We are operating a couple 
of apiaries with a total number of 163 
colonies. One of these apiaries is located 
in a badly infected foul-brood area, and 
it is my intention to feed them sulfa dur- 
ing the spring. Let us know what your 
experience has been, if any, with mass 
feeding in open feeders with syrup. We 
can readily understand some of the diffi- 
culties in doing so, but we have developed 
what we believe is a feeder that will pre- 
vent the bees from drowning or getting 
smeared with the honey, so this angle 
would be taken care of. We also realize 
the possibility of robbing Is it at all 
practical under these conditions, and at 
what distance from the main apiary should 
this feeding be done?—Karl W. P. Reece, 
Mass. 

Answer: It would seem prefer- 
able to feed colonies of bees indi- 
vidual.y if you intend to give them 
the sulfa drug next spring, rather 
than attempt outdoor feeding. If 
you should feed out of doors, you 
would be feeding many of the bees 
in your neighborhood. However, 
this might be an advantage in that 
all of the bees in the immediate vi- 
cinity would get the syrup contain- 
ing the sulfa drug and might be 
benefitted by it. This particular 
phase of feeding sulfathiazole has 
been mentioned by some beekeepers. 
The writer had a little experience in 
feeding an apiary of over 200 colo- 
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perked & eeunswered 


nies in northern Michigan some 
years ago. It was early in the 
spring, before the honey flow had 
begun, and most of the colonies 
were in need of food. I made a hog 
trough 12 feet long and placed it 
about 200 yards from the apiary, 
filled it with sugar syrup mixed 
three parts water and one part sug- 
ar which made it comparable to 
nectar, in sugar content. The bees 
took the syrup quite readily and 
did not try to rob out any weak col- 
onies that were in the yard. After 
the bees start taking the syrup it 
can be made a little thicker, equal 
parts sugar and water, but do not 
make it any heavier than that be- 
cause the bees would have difficul- 
ty in carrying it to the hives due to 
its density if made two parts sugar 
and one part water. 

Some corn-cobs or pieces of sticks 
should be in the syrup after it is 
poured in the trough in order to 
prevent the bees from drowning. 
The proper way to feed sulfathia- 
zole is to dissolve % gram tablet of 
sulfa in a cup of hot water, then 
mix with a 10-pound pail of hot 
sugar syrup. Those who have used 
this drug claim that it controls AFB. 
It seems, however, that it is neces- 
sary to feed sulfa periodically in 
order to obtain the desired results. 
We are told that the sulfa drug in- 
hibits the progress of the disease 
but does not destroy the organism, 
Bacillus larva, that causes the dis- 
ease. Some claim they fed a dis- 
eased colony two or three times a 
few years ago and have found no 
disease since. It would seem that 
more scientific experiments need to 
be done to determine just how ef- 
fective the sulfa drug is in the con- 
trol of AFB. 


—S, 
Swarms and Queens 
Question: When bees are swarming is 
the queen a laying queen or a virgin 
queen?—Russel Stark, Mich. 


Answer: When the first or prime 
swarm issues from a hive, it is the 
old or laying queen that comes out 
with the swarm. If the parent hive 
is Teft on the old location and the 
swarm is put into another hive on a 
new location, some after-swarms 
may issue from the parent hive, each 
of which will have at least one vir- 
gin queen. During a good honey 
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flow as many as three or four after- 
swarms may issue. Some of these 
swarms are likely to be very small. 
The way to prevent after-swarming 
is to move the parent hive from 
which the first swarm issued, to a 
new stand ten or twelve feet away 
and put another hive on the loca- 
tion formerly occupied by the parent 
hive to contain the swarm that is 
hived. The bees that are in the 
field at the time the swarm issues 
will naturally go back to their old 
location and thus strengthen the 
population of the swarm. When 
such a swarm is hived in this way, 
at the beginning of a good honey 
flow, there is likely to be a consid- 
erable amount of surplus honey 
stored. The bees in the parent hive 
on the new location will rear a 
young queen but may not store any 
surplus honey that season, unless 
the honey flow is heavy and of long 
duration. Such a colony, with a 
young queen should be in prime 
condition for storing a good crop 
the following season. 


Sw 
Why Honey Sours 


Question: Can you tell me why some 
of the honey we gathered last year was 
sour?—Fred Koester, Ohio. 


Answer: Regarding the honey 
that soured last season, it seems 
possible that weather conditions may 
have been unfavorable for the bees 
to cure or ripen the honey properly. 
When there is too much rain and 
moisture in the air, bees have dif- 


ficulty in driving off the excess 
moisture from the hives. Honey 
has an affinity for water. On the 


other hand, when the weather is 
dry, bees can ripen honey normally. 
During some _ seasons yeasts are 
present that cause honey to fer- 
ment. 


a 


Do Grapes Need Bees 


for Pollination? 

Question: A friend has asked me to 
place colonies of bees in his vineyard, as 
the grapes did not set perfectly (causing 
imperfect bunches), and I would like to 
know if grapes can be pollinated by hon- 
ey bees. If so, how many colonies should 
be used per acre?—B. S. Hoyt, N. Y 


Answer: It used to be thought 
that grapes were wind-pollinated. 
However, most authorities believe 
that bees are valuable in securing 
the fertilization of the blossoms of 
some varieties of grapes. There are, 
as you know, about 30 different 
kinds of grapes. In some parts of 
the world grapes yield some nectar. 
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In any event, the whole structure 
of the flower is adapted to insect 
pollination. There should be at 
least one strong hive of bees to 
each acre of grapes, for thorough 
pollination. Two colonies per acre 
would perhaps be better. 
Aw 

Dividing Colonies—How and When 

Question: Please give me complete in- 
structions for dividing hives and time it 
should be done, as I desire increase more 
than honey at present. My bees are 90 
miles from home and therefore I cannot 
capture swarms.—C. L. Perdue, Ga. 


Answer: If your colonies occupy 
double-story hives, the problem of 
dividing can be solved quite easily 
by lifting the upper story or brood 
chamber onto a bottom board and 
giving it a cover. If this work is 
done at the beginning of a honey 
flow it might not be necessary to do 
much feeding of sugar syrup. You 
could do this dividing without look- 
ing for the queen, making sure, 
however, that there would be some 
brood left in the lower story. The 
queen might be on the new stand 
or perhaps on the old stand. If you 
examine both divisions in five days 
after the upper story is set off, you 
can tell at a glance by looking for 
eggs in the cells of the combs, in 
which division the queen would be. 
You could then, introduce queens to 
the queenless divisions or, if you 
choose, you could permit the queen- 
less divisions to rear queens of their 
own, which they will do in three 
weeks. Obviously, most of the old 
bees will drift back from the hive 
placed on the new stand to the par- 
ent hive. You should make sure 
that the division on the new stand 
has an ample amount of honey be- 
cause most of the field bees would 
be on the parent stand. 


cS 


Distance Necessary Between 
Queen Mating Yards 
Question: Can you tell me how far a 
queen-mating yard would have to be from 
other bees to insure pure matings? I 
want to attempt to rear some pure Cau- 
casians and have in mind a Jocation on a 
cattle ranch out on the open grass-covered 
prairie where we think it would be eight 
miles to the closest place where either 
domestic colonies or wild swarms could 

exist—Loyd O. Barnett, Co’o. 


Answer: It would seem to us that 
locating the Caucasian bees eight 
miles from any other bees would be 
a safe distance to avoid intermin- 
gling of races or strains of bees. As 
a matter of fact, six miles is con- 
sidered a safe distance to isolate a 
queen mating yard. 
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Honey Price The following release 
Support for from the U. S. De- 
1952 partment of Agricul- 

ture received as we 
go to press gives the industry slight- 
ly less than it had asked for so far 
as honey price is concerned but does 
give it the loan form of support it 
requested. 

Now it is up to the beekeeping 
industry to prove that it can sell 
it’s honey with this government aid 
and not merely turn the honey over 
to the government at the end of the 
loan period. 

Continued support and industry 
health in general depend on our in- 
itiative and effort in merchandising 
our honey. We believe we as an, in- 
dustry can meet this challenge. 


“Honey Price Support, Export 
and Diversion Programs Announced 
for 1952: 

“The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture announced today that honey 
will be supported at a national 
average price of 11.4 cents’ per 
pound, which is 70 percent of the 
current parity price adjusted to the 
60-pound container level. In the 
1951 season, the national average 
support price was 9.9 cents, or 60 
percent of parity. The honey ex- 
port and diversion programs also 
will be continued during the 1952 
season. Program details, including 
support prices for classes of honey 
and areas of production, will be an- 
nounced at an early date. 

“Price support for honey within 
a range from 60 to 90 percent of 
parity was made mandatory under 
the Agricultural Act of 1949. 

“Prices for honey will be support- 
ed through farm-storage and ware- 
house-storage loans and by the offer 
of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to purchase honey delivered by 
producers under purchase agree- 
ments. The 1952 honey price sup- 
port program will differ from the 
1951 program in that beekeepers or 
cooperative association of beekeep- 
ers can apply for loans and purchase 
agreements directly to County PMA 
Offices, rather than sell their honey 
to packers under contract with CCC. 
Information regarding the price sup- 
port program will be available in 
the near future from State and 
County PMA Committees and from 
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E. M. Graham, Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, U. S. Dept. of Agri - 
culture, Washington, 25, D. C. 
“The export and domestic diver- 
sion programs will be continued 
during the 1952 marketing season 
on bases similar to those of the 1951 
programs. Information regarding 
the export and diversion program, 
including application forms, can be 
obtained from E. M. Graham, Fruit 
and Vegetable Branch, Production 
and Marketing Administration, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.; from W. Allmen- 
dinger, 333-335 Fell Street, San 
Francisco 2, Calif., or from Chester 
A. Halnan, Room 620, 90 Church 
Street, New York 2, N. Y.’’—United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration, Washington, Mar. 21, 1952. 


Honey for The Honey Week 
Breakfast Week sponsored by the 

American Honey 
Institute each spring, gives an op- 
portunity for beekeepers and han- 
dlers of honey to focus. special 
attention on our product. This is 
needed to acquaint more _ people 
with the virtues of honey. The In- 
stitute puts out an attractive folder, 
‘Honey for Breakfast” that beekeep- 
ers should use prior to and during 
Honey Week. 

It is hoped that beekeepers may 
take advantage of the attractive 
printed matter and honey recipes 
available at the American Honey 
Institute, Commercial State Bank 
Building, Madison 3, Wisconsin, at 
a very nominal cost. Here is an 
opportunity for concerted effort 
over the country in making our 
ponulace more honey-minded in 
order to increase consumer interest 
in honey. Let’s make the very 
most of Honey for Breakfast Week— 
April 20-26. 

* kk ££ k & 

Honey Prices From the Semi- 
Strengthening Monthly Honey Re- 

port dated March 
17, 1952. issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., we note that the demand for 
large bulk lots of honey has been 
good recently, the supply becoming 
light and the market firm to slight- 
ly stronger. Some beekeepers re- 
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port that they are sold out. This 
appears to be a good omen for the 
future of our industry. It is hoped 
that there may be sufficient honey 
to last until the new crop comes. 


In the olden days 
when wintering 
was less success- 
ful than at pres- 
ent, mainly because of faulty apiary 
management, there was a large per- 
centage of very weak colonies in 
the spring. Some of these colonies 
died during cool spring weather, 
while others were coddled along 
until they were built up into normal 
colonies. 

There are still some weak colo- 
nies in the spring and there are also 
some very populous colonies early 
in the season. Some of these strong 
colonies reach their peak of strength 
a little too early for the main honey 
flow and lose their morale. It ap- 
pears to be advantageous to divide 
these strong colonies, giving the di- 
visions ample food and the queen- 
less portions young laying queens. 

Some commercial beekeepers in 
the Red River Valley divide strong 
colonies at the beginning of the dan- 
delion flow, giving queenless divi- 
sions young laying queens. The 
divisions are kept quite close to- 
gether, about three or four feet 
apart and facing the same direction. 

At the close of the major honey 
flow, after the surplus honey is re- 
moved, the colony with a young 
queen is placed on top of the col- 
ony with the old queen. The old 
queen below is likely to be dispos- 
ed of, whereas the young queen 
above is retained. This means re- 
queening without dequeening. A 
deep super filled with honey is then 
placed on top of the united colonies 
to insure a superabundance of stores 
for winter. This means three-story 
wintering. 

Obviously a strong colony con- 
sisting of two colonies united will 
consume less stores during winter 
and early spring than would the 
two colonies wintered singly. Fur- 
thermore, such a populous colony is 
likely to have an ample supply of 
pollen. This colony will need at- 
tention at the beginning of the 
spring flow from fruit and dande- 
lion at which time a division of 
bees, brood, and honey may be 
made, giving the queenless part a 
young queen, 
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Dividing Strong 
Colonies in 
the Spring 


This type of colony manipulation 
appears to have some advantages, 
especially for sweet clover and al- 
falfa regions where the major flow 
is of longer duration than an alsike 
flow. Beekeepers who depend on 
alsike and white Dutch clover for 
surplus must make sure that colo- 
nies to be divided are boiling over 
with bees and that dividing is done 
early enough to permit both divi- 
sions to build up to good strength 
to take full advantage of the main 
flow. 

* * *& kk * 

Rental on Bees During the past few 
for Pollination years since bees are 

being recognized 
(more than ever before) as being 
essential for the pollinating of farm 
crops, the question of the amount 
of rental per hive to be paid to the 
beekeeper has been discussed in 
various sections of the country. 

In some parts, especially where 
bees are used in pollinating legumes, 
a share-the-crop plan has been tried 
out. In some instances this has 
proved fairly satisfactory; in other 
cases, it has not worked out so well 
because the farmer has apparently 
failed to secure as large a yield of 
seed as the beekeeper thought he 
should secure. In some instances 
this failure to secure the maximum 
seed crop has apparently been due 
to faulty harvesting methods. It 
would seem to us the most satisfac- 
tory plan would be a straight per 
colony rental price, the amount de- 
pending upon the distance the bees 
would have to be hauled and the 
labor involved. Such an arrange- 
ment should obviate possible dis- 
agreements likely to occur in a 
share-the-crop plan. 

It seems to be a fact that more 
bees will be used in the future for 
pollinating farm crops than ever 
before. As time goes on, it is hoped 
this problem of rental paid for bees 
used for pollination will find a so- 
lution satisfactory to the beekeeper 
and the farmer. 

* *£ £ k & 


The Producer- During the years 
Packer there have been and 
perhaps always will 
be producer-packers of honey—those 
who produce most of the honey they 
sell and market it locally through 
grocery stores. 
As Dr. J. E. Eckert mentions in 
his report this month, “the small 
bottler will always be an important 














element in the marketing of honey 
but he need not be considered of 
such importance as to regulate or 
control the retail price. He is not 
always a price-cutter either as_he 
frequently maintains a high quality 
of honey, and prices equal to or 
above some of the large packers.” 

The small producer-packer may 
perhaps find an outlet for his honey 
in stores that might not handle hon- 
ey put out by the larger packers. 
This should result in a wider dis- 
tribution of honey. Some years ago 
when we sold Airline honey in the 
Chicago market we found some ex- 
cellent packs of honey put out by 
local beekeepers. Wholesale grocers 
in Chicago had their private brands 
of honey, and in most instances, the 
honey put out by some local bee- 
keepers compared favorably with 
that of the wholesale grocers. The 
producer-packer should be encour- 
aged so long as he puts out a quality 
pack. Obviously, the sloppy or 
careless honey packer whose honey 
is unattractive or dirty is doing the 
industry a dis-service and should be 
discouraged. 


* ts sk kK * 


The Magic of When we stop to 
Package Bees consider the _ possi- 
bility of obtaining 
profitable returns from an_ invest- 
ment in package bees, when condi- 
tions are favorable and intelligent 
apiary management is applied, the 
possibilities may be said to border 
on the miraculous. Consider, if you 
will, the magic of shaking ten or 
twelve thousand worker bees into 
a bee shipping cage in the deep 
South some time in April or early 
May, fastening a caged laying queen 
among the bees, supplying them 
with sugar syrup in a can for food 
enroute, by express or air. Then 
imagine these bees with their queen 
being put into a hive three or four 
days later, in some northern state 
where perhaps a little snow is still 
on the ground. Then visualize these 
ten or twelve thousand young bees 
with the queen becoming establish- 
ed in the hive, developing a colony 
spirit, and carrying on until the first 
young bees begin to emerge from 
the cells (a little over three weeks 
from the time the package is install- 
ed). During these three weeks 
many of the bees in the package die 
off. The third week is the most 
critical time in the development of 
a package into a normal colony. 
It has been well said that the 
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queen is the soul of the colony and 
this is especially true in a colony 
being developed from a package. 
Perhaps none of the bees shipped 
from the deep South may help store 
the crop of surplus honey in the 
North during June, July, and Au- 
gust. 

It is not uncommon for a package 
of bees installed in some northern 
state in late April and given intelli- 
gent management during the time it 
is attaining full colony strength, to 
store 200 pounds or over of surplus 
honey. Sometimes this is accom- 
plished within three months from 
the time the bees are shaken into 
the shipping cage in the South. 

We wish there could be a standard 
method of installing packages, es- 
pecially for the benefit of beginner 
beekeepers. Differences in weather 
conditions in various parts of the 
country where packages are install- 
ed and different prevailing ideas 
about putting packages into hives 
seem to make this impossible. How- 
ever, the main requirement for 
packages is an abundance of food. 
This is where many beekeepers fail. 
They seem to think that putting a 
package of baes into a hive and 
giving it a 10-pound pail of sugar 
syrup is all that is necessary. As 
a matter of fact, a package should 
be fed sugar syrup or honey cen- 
tinuously until the major honey 
flow starts. In some areas where 
the spring flow is abundant, contin- 
uous feeding may not be so neces- 
sary. 

In some sections of the country, 
pollen may not be plentiful in the 
spring, making it necessary to feed 
packages either a pollen supplement 
or substitute, especially packages 
that are put into hives containing 
frames with full sheets of founda- 
tion. 

It seems obvious that many bee- 
keepers do not realize the impor- 
tance of giving packages the best 
possible management in order to 
obtain maximum results. 


It may appear to some that those 
who secure such unusual results 
from packages are either lucky or 
are endowed with a superior knowl- 
edge of bees. The fact is that any 
beekeeper who actually discovers 
the fundamental principles of han- 
dling packages and applies them, 
can secure the maximum crop of 
honey, provided weather and soil 
conditions are favorable for nectar 
secretion. 
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From North, East, West, and South 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Mar. 3 


Weather: There 
was no rain in 
Southern Califor- 


nia during Febru- 
ary. So after the 
good January 
rains, everything is 
beginning to be 
very dry again and 
the cry is for more 
rain. The _ bee- 
keepers were very enthusiastic for 
awhile but now feel that much more 
rain is needed to insure honey from 
the wild plants. However, there is 
still plenty of time if the weather- 
man will just get in the right frame 
of mind to see that we have more 
good rains. 

Condition of Plants: All plants— 
both native and irrigated—are in 
excellent condition at the present 
time. New growth is coming on 
everywhere and with more rain the 
wild plants should be ready to pro- 
duce the nectar that the little busy 
bees are looking for. 

Miscellaneous: Our correspond- 
ence this month is being sent out 
from the Imperial Valley where the 
writer is spending a few weeks. 
This time of year the weather on 
the desert is ideal and it is a perfect 
season to be here. A little later the 
days may be quite warm and not so 
pleasant for real comfort. 

The country right now is beauti- 
ful. Of course, practically every- 
thing that grows in this very pro- 
ductive valley is irrigated with 
water from the All-American Canal 
which comes from the Colorado 
River. With the semi-warm days 
and nights the plant growth is green 
and thrifty looking. There will 
soon be blossoms of many kinds 
from which the bees will garner 
nectar, but alfalfa has been one of 
the mainstays for years. Last year 
a number of the farmers planted 
cotton and this year quite a large 
acreage is being seeded to cotton. 
So there will be another good 
source of honey for those who are 
interested. 

In talking with a beekeeper who 
has a large number of colonies some 
interesting facts were learned. The 
honey producers in the valley are 
not as much interested in the polli- 
nation work as they are in some 
localities. There are several reasons 
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for this. In the first place, the hon- 
ey season in the valley is a long one. 
There ape blossoms on the alfalfa 
and other plants during a long 
period and the bees can gather nec- 
tar without being taken to the seed 
alfalfa fields. Another thing which 
is a big problem in moving bees 
here is that because of the mtense 
summer heat, the apiaries should be 
shaded to protect them from this 
heat. Otherwise the frames of hon- 
ey melt down. It is quite an added 
piece of work to put up these pro- 
tecting shades. 

The Imperial County Fair, called 
the California Midwinter Fair, has 
just closed after a very successful 
ten days. A record crowd attended. 
The bees, beeswax, and honey ex- 
hibit was exceptionally good this 
year. There was also an outstand- 
ing display of foods in which honey 
was an ingredient. Most of the 
people who attended these fairs 
seem to be intensely interested in 
this department. W. C. Miles, who 
has won fame because of the very 
workable extracting outfit he built 
at San Bernardino won a majority 
of the prizes offered for both comb 
and extracted honey. Mr. Miles has 
a large apiary in Brawley, one of 
the important Imperial Valley towns. 
For the feature display of bees, 
beeswax, and honey, Mr. Miles took 
second prize. Altogether the bee- 
keepers feel very proud of the fine 
displays at the fair. Perhaps one 
reason for the excellence of the 
exhibits is because the honey pro- 
ducers are feeling quite elated on 
account of last season’s good crop 
and the better prices received for 
their products.—L. L. Andrews, Co- 
rona, California. 

<Sw 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, March 1 


7 Weather: February 
was a_ relatively 
dry month in this 
section of the 
state, only one 
inch of rain falling 
in this area instead 
of the normal three 
inches. The total 
to date here is 
16.09 inches’ or 
3.67 inches’ over 
the normal season- 

More rain and snow 
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fell to the north and in the Sierras 
during the month, to bring the total 
snow pack to a greater depth than 
in many years. The runoff has 
been gradual so far, resulting in no 
floods of any serious magnitude. 
The underground water table has 
been improved but still is at a dan- 
gerously low level in many sections 
of the state. While the soil has 
been wet to a depth of six or more 
feet in many valley areas in north- 
ern California, this will not relieve 
summer irrigation in orchard or 
field later in the summer. Later 
rains which can be expected during 
March and April will benefit spring 
nectar and pollen plants as well as 
legume fields. 

The underground water level in 
this area has risen some five to ten 
feet and can be expected to be still 
higher before need of much pump- 
ing for irrigation purposes. The 
level at present is around 35 to 40 
feet and will drop to between 45 
and 55 feet by mid-summer. 

Plant Conditions: The growth of 
plants always improves after one or 
two wet seasons and favorable tem- 
perature conditions, with additional 
showers, will produce an abundance 
of pollen this spring. At present 
bees are working elms, fruit bloom, 
chick weed, willow, redmaids, mus- 
tard, and many other sources of pol- 
len and nectar. 

Condition of Colonies: All colo- 
nies which have come under our ob- 
servation have wintered well, and 
normally strong and well-fed colo- 
nies have from four to eight combs 
with brood at this writing. By the 
time this item is printed, many colo- 
nies in northern California either 
will have swarmed or will be mak- 
ing preparations to swarm if they 
have been left neglected by their 
owners. 

Marketing Conditions: Honey 
prices have shown some improve- 
ment in the Bay Area during the 
last two weeks in February, but the 
wholesale price on honey in retail 
containers needs to be raised still 
more on several sizes of containers 
before it will equal the prices of 
three or four years ago. Some 
handlers, both large and small, have 
the policy of never being undersold 
and others have attempted to meet 
that policy with disastrous results 
to the honey market. The small 
bottler will always be an important 
element in the marketing of honey 
but he need not be considered of 


such importance as to regulate or to 
control the retail price. He is not 
always a price-cutter either, as he 
frequently maintains a high quality 
of honey at prices that are equal to 
or above some of the larger packers. 
He also gives a personal service to 
the grocer which many of the com- 
mission salesmen and brokers do 
not give. He can operate on a low- 
er over-head than the larger packers 
and is just as willing to make a rea- 
sonable profit on his labor and mer- 
chandise. As long as honey is re- 
tailing for three times as much as 
the producer receives, we can ex- 
pect to have producer-packers take 
an active interest in retailing their 
honey. The answer is not a lower- 
ing of the retail price, which is al- 
ready too low, but to give the pro- 
ducer more than 60 percent of parity 
for his product. 

The Honey Marketing Order be- 
came effective in California today, 
March 1, and a meeting of the first 
Board of Managers can be expected 
in the near future. This Board will 
be made up of five producers and 
five handlers, one of the latter to 
be connected with a producer co- 
operative. As many alternates will 
be selected in order to insure a quo- 
rum at every meeting. The success 
of the Marketing Order will depend 
on the foresight and energy of the 
Board of Managers in carrying out 
the purpose for which it is made pos- 
sible by the laws of California. It 
is anticipated that the American 
Honey Institute will play an impor- 
tant part in providing our state 
committees and the Board of Man- 
agers with the necessary literature 
and help needed in the promotion of 
honey. California has sufficient re- 
search institutions in food technol- 
ogy, home economics, and economics 
to provide the research needed by 
the Board of Managers. 


Miscellaneous: Many of our queen 
breeders will begin active operations 
during the first week in March to 
supply the needed queens and bees 
for the package bee trade this 
spring. The increase in the number 
of colonies in northern California to 
take care of the increased pollina- 
tion needs last vear and for the 
coming season, will make a_ good 
reservoir for packages as wel] as 
for additional increase in colonies 
for pollination. 

Regulations of the OPS in Oregon 
have caused some concern among 
some Oregon beekeepers and seed 
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growers whose rental prices were 
still in the experimental stage dur- 
ing the base period. California bee- 
keepers, who hauled colonies to 
Oregon to supply the need for more 
bees, seem to be in the clear for a 
base price that will range between 
$7.00 and $8.00 per colony for la- 
dino clover. However, it will be 
desirable for California beekeepers 
to look into the situation before 


they sign contracts for Oregon pol- 
lination service this season.—J. E. 
Eckert, University of California, at 
Davis. 





<a. 
TEXAS, March 3 
Weather: The 
weather during 


February over 
most of Texas 
was generally 
mild except for 
two brief cold 
periods which re- 
sulted in_ frost 
injury of fruit 
bloom in East 
Texas and of 
young cotton and 
tender vegetables 
in the Lower Rio Grande Valley. 
Rainfall occurred over a wide area 
bringing further relief from a long 
drought and improved moisture 
conditions over most of East and 
Northeast Texas. Locally two con- 
secutive months of normal rainfall 
have brought soil moisture back to 
the best condition in many months. 
The lower south portion and west- 
ern half of Texas are still dry. The 
Lower Rio Grande River is now 
down practically to a dry bed and 
flood water is greatly desired to 
bring back a water supply for ir- 
rigation which will be sorely need- 
ed in the near future. 

Bees and Plants: With an un- 
usually mild winter thus far plants 
have resumed growth and bloom 
long before the usual time especial- 
ly where moisture was favorable. 
Bees have been getting pollen and 
nectar from many ground flowers, 
shrubs, and fruit bloom. Fall seed- 
ed legumes vary widely as to their 
condition at this time. Around 
Stephenville and nearby areas fall- 
seeded vetch emerged after early 
winter rain only to be killed by 
drought later. That section has thus 
suffered two consecutive years of 
failure of vetch. In the eastern por- 
tion of the vetch area this crop is 
reported in good condition with the 
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bloom expected earlier than usual. 
Sweet clover, too, varies widely as 
to its condition. Over much of 
Central Texas fall seeding was 
withheld because of dry weather. 
Where moisture was favorable the 
crop is in good condition, however, 
considerable clover acreage remains 
to be seeded whenever moisture 
conditions become favorable. Re- 
ports from South Texas indicate 
that mesquite and guajillo are bud- 
ding with some prospects of an 
early spring honey flow from these 
sources. However, with the rather 
early advanced condition of growth 
of many important bee plants they 
are highly susceptible to frost in- 
jury which may still be expected 
during the coming weeks. 

Bees are generally in good con- 
dition with little interruption of 
flight. Most colonies are well ad- 
vanced in brood rearing with many 
young bees emerging; however, 
some colonies are short of stores 
and are being fed. Many yards 
wintered in intensely cultivated 
sections have been moved elsewhere 
for better spring pasture. 


Market: Movement of honey in 
the retail market is becoming less 
active in recent months. A large 
scale South Texas beekeeper and 
assembler recently shipped two car- 
loads of honey to an eastern market. 
Supplies in producers’ hands are 
pretty well exhausted. 

Miscellaneous: Some queen breed- 
ers have started queen-rearing op- 
erations. There is a good demand 
for early queens but package bees 
are in less demand than usual. 

A large scale beekeeper reports 
heavy loss of bees from plant poi- 
soning in an apiary adjacent to a 
heavy bloom of yellow jasmine 
(Gelsemium sempervirens). The bees 
were getting considerable nectar 
and pollen from this source result- 
ing in death of young bees followed 
by rapid decline of the colonies. 
According to reliable authorities, 
this plant is poisonous to bees as 
well as higher animal life. Within 
our State, however, plant poisoning 
of bees is more commonly reported 
from love-vine (Dodder) in South 
Texas and from pea-vine (Astraga- 
lus) in West Texas. 

After relatively little complaint of 
paralysis of bees last year, the dis- 
ease appears again to be fairly 
prevalent this season. 

Collingsworth County beekeepers 
recently organized a local associ- 
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ation of beekeepers. This is the 
second county in Northwest Texas 
to form a local organization. Bee- 
keeping is a comparatively recent 
enterprise in that section, however, 
cotton and alfalfa are the leading 
farm crops which are grown on a 
large scale and beekeeping in that 
area may be expected to expand.— 
A. H. Alex, College Station, Texas. 


<a. 
KENTUCKY, March 4 
Weather: The 
winter has been 
unusually warm 
as a whole and 


bees have been 
able to make 
cleansing flights 


every two weeks 
or oftener. There 
has been almost 
no snow and 
from the way the 
buds are expand- 
ing, we seem due 
for an early 
spring. 

Honey Plants: Bees were bringing 
in pollen on January 26, certainly 
a very early date for northern Ken- 
tucky. I caught a few bees and 
examined the pollen microscopical- 
ly; it was maple pollen. Already 
there are a number of other plants 
in bloom such as forsythia, Chinese 
honeysuckle, the elms, crocus, and 
daffodils. 

The crop: The late fall crop 
proved to be much better than ex- 
pected. In spite of rather dry 
weather in August and September, 
most beekeepers reported one to 
two supers of goldenrod and aster 
honey, which after the exceptional- 
ly fine crop of spring honey gave 
Kentucky one of its best years. 
Normal Bishop of Louisville put 
several hives into a field of 112 
acres of frost aster (Aster ericoides) 
on October 6, and each colony filled 
at least one shallow super. One 
hive had undrawn combs — yet the 
bees built up the combs and filled 
and capped all but the corners — all 
this by the time of the first big 
freeze on November 2 and 3 when 
the thermometer went to 14 degrees. 
About 40 pounds per hive of aster 
honey was stored. This honey is 
an attractive light amber with light, 
yellowish comb, but the flavor is 
rather strong. 

The Market: Honey in sections 
and jars of honey with chunks of 
comb have been selling very well 
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retail at 40 cents a pound. Most 
beekeepers report that they are 
moving their honey easily. Shallow 
frames are selling from $1.75 to 
$2.00 each. The cheapest extracted 
honey in stores is selling in 5 pound 
jars at .99 to $1.25. 

Miscellaneous: Considerable prog- 
ress has been made in the fight 
against foul brood during the last 
year. The state of Indiana loaned 
two of its inspectors for two weeks 
to assist Kentucky inspectors last 
fall. As a result of the combined 
efforts of the two groups, it is hoped 
that foul brood has been greatly re- 
duced in most sections of the state. 

In February the writer made a 
quick trip through Alabama to the 
Gulf Coast of western Florida. On- 
ly once in 2000 miles did we see 
honey for sale along the _ road. 
About 40 miles east of Pensacola 
we stopped at an attractive honey- 
stand. Mr. N. Forehand of the 
famous beekeeping family of that 
name had a fine display of tupelo 
honey, which he had made along 
the Choctawhatchee River near 
Freeport, Florida. By a curious 
coincidence the next day in southern 
Alabama we inquired if there were 
any beekeepers along the road and 
were directed to the home of A. I. 
Forehand (named after A. I. Root) 
in Fort Deposit, who proved to be 
his brother. We spent a pleasant 
hour learning about the package bee 
business and the special equipment 
which had been made by Mr. Fore- 
hand to help him put up packages. 

Also in February, Parson Pile, re- 
porter for this department from 
Corvallis, Montana, was back at his 
old home in Kentucky to visit his 
brother and we compared beekeep- 
ing conditions in our respective parts 
of the country. Mr. Pile painted a 
rosy picture of big game hunting 
and beekeeping in the northwest. 
Another visitor was Gilbert Perigo, 
state inspector for Indiana, who 
brought with him a collection of 
different kinds of honeys. These 
included spearmint, heaven-tree 
(Ailanthus), heart’s-ease, and locust. 
He told an interesting story in regard 
to the yield of sweet clover on the 
spoil banks of southern Indiana 
which probably applies to similar 
areas in adjacent Kentucky. Al- 
though sweet clover makes a rank 
growth on the limy soils, it yields 
nectar of a greenish amber color 
with a thin body and poor flavor, 
and but little of that. In northern 
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Indiana, however, sweet clover 
yields its usual fine table-grade 
honey. 


The Kentucky State Beekeepers’ 
Association recently elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, J. D. 
Lane, Erlander; first vice-president, 
Burton Peck; second vice-president, 
Elmo Wilson; third vice-president, 
G. M. Blanchard; recording secre- 
tary and editor of The Kentucky 
Bee Line, James E. Dierken, 1515 
Beech St., Louisville; corresponding 
secretary, Herman Lose; treasurer, 
Fred O. Miller, 1730 S. 22nd St., 
Louisville. —- Harvey B. Lovell, 
Louisville, Ky. 


—w 


MISSISSIPPI, Feb. 25 

Weather: Mississippi has had ex- 
tremely mild weather since the first 
of the year. The two previous 
months were normally cold. The 
average maximum temperature for 
January was ten percent above a 
42-year average. There have been 
only a few light frosts which have 
not damaged the growing vegeta- 
tion. Rainfall has been a little be- 
low average but moisture conditions 
are good. 

Bees and ‘Plants: Bees have been 
active and rearing considerable 
brood since the first of the year. I 
saw some colonies recently which 
had from five to ten full frames of 
brood. Pollen sources have been 
fairly plentiful in most areas and 
the weather has permitted the bees 
to Bather plenty of it. Colonies 
generally still have plenty of honey, 
enough to last until white clover 
and other plants begin blooming 
about three weeks from now. There 
will be some minor sources between 
now and the white clover bloom. Of 
course, a lot of rain and/or cold 
weather could cause many of the 
colonies to use up their stores, with 
the large amount of brood reared, 
and make it necessary to do plenty 
of feeding. Legume crops look good 
and the prospect now is for bounti- 
ful blooms on these crops. I check- 
ed with our pasture extension spe- 
cialist and he tells me that we have 
the greatest acreage in legume and 
—— crops this year we have ever 
nad. 

Miscellaneous: Farmers are grad- 
ually becoming greatly concerned 
about bees for pollination of their 
legume crops. Many of them still 
think that just so there are a few 
colonies of bees in the neighborhood 
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that these are sufficient. In addition 
to the work that our Extension Ser- 
vice has already been doing along 
this line, an assistant extension en- 
tomologist has recently been added 
to the force who will devote part of 
his time to extension beekeeping. 
We are looking forward to increas- 
ing our bee population for pollina- 
tion purposes, 

Very little honey is still in the 
hands of the producer. The demand 
for locally produced honey has in- 
creased greatly and this is a period 
of the year when little of it is to be 
had. Stocks of honey in grocery 
stores is generally very low, and 
usually in the smallest size contain- 
ers. I do not think these very 
small packages are conducive to 
helping people form the honey habit. 

Queen and package producers 
tell us that their colonies are fully 
three weeks ahead of time. Most of 
them have not yet started queen 
rearing because it is too far ahead 
of the shipping season and not be- 
cause they do not have the bees or 
the weather here. They will start 
soon and should have some good 
queens ready early. They are a 
little worried about being able to 
hold their colonies together until 
shipping time if the weather con- 
tinues as at present.—Homer Tate, 
State College, Miss. 

AA 
NEW JERSEY, March 11 


Weather: Although 
during this period 
there have been a 
considerable num- 
ber of days with 
the temperature 
below freezing, no 
extreme low tem- 
peratures have 
been experienced. 
There is an abun- 
dance of soi] moisture although this 
is no longer a major factor so far 
as a crop of honey is concerned 
since most of the New Jersey honey 
crop is from uncultivated plants 
which aren’t too much affected by 
lack of soil moisture at this season 
of the year. ; 

Condition of Bees: Bees are in 
excellent condition aside from some 
of which are in need of feed. How- 
ever, this is being supplied by dry 
sugar given on the inner cover 
which practice is increasing and ap- 
pears to give satisfaction. ; 

Young bees are reported flying in 
the southern part of the state. 
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Market: Honey is moving quité 
well and at maintained prices by 
producer-packers, at 35 cents a 
pound and one dollar for a quart. 
However, a mid-western pack of 
five pounds is being offered in the 
central part of the state at 97 cents. 

Misce'laneous: As suggested un- 
der ‘Weather’, the nectar possibili- 
ties of New Jersey have materially 
changed of late years, due to chang- 
ing farm practices. Formerly, in 
the northern part of the state, buck- 
wheat was good for at least a comb- 
honey super. Now, however, there 
is practically no buckwheat grown. 
Changing farm practices also, on 
dairy farms, which are much in evi- 
dence in the state have reduced the 
possibilities of a crop of honey from 
clovers. The plants are harvested 
before they blossom and put in silos 
or fed as soon as cut. Also white 
Dutch clover is but little in evidence 
possibly due to smal] use of lime on 
the soil. 

This leads to the belief that some 
effort must be made to have nectar 
and pollen plants used on roadsides 
and similar places. No doubt the 
late Frank Pellett had this time in 
mind in his work to search out and 
develop additional pollen and nec- 
tar-bearing plants to replace those 
which are rapidly becoming less in 
some areas.—Elmer G. Carr, Pen- 
nington, N. J. 

Se 
MINNESOTA, March 8 
We have had a 
normal winter, 
with several bee 
flights reported for 
southern Minneso- 
ta but none in the 
North. A number 
of beekeepers are 
concerned about 
sufficient winter 
stores, and plan to 
make an early in- 
Already some dry sugar 


We asked 





spection. 
has been fed. 

National Advertising: 
a number of Minnesota beekeepers 


the $64 question: “How should our 
national Federation advertising be 
supported?” There is general agree- 
ment that national advertising is a 
joint responsibility of the beekeep- 
ers, the honey processors, and the 
containers and bee equipment man- 
ufacturers. Each stands to receive 
a larger profit, if national advertis- 
ing will create increased demand 
for honey, and larger volume. There 
seems to be enough faith among a 
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majority of those most concerned to 
want to undertake the venture. 

With Minnesota’s annual volume 
of honey ranking either first or sec- 
ond, it means much to us that satis- 
factory solution should be found 
for our marketing problems. The 
basic need seems to be a sufficient 
demand for honey or products con- 
taining honey, to uphold the profit- 
able production and marketing of it. 

One large packer contends that 
we may through national advertis- 
ing lead people to consider using 
honey but we cannot force them to 
eat it. Remember, one man may 
lead a horse to water but ten men 
cannot make him drink. This bot- 
tler says many people do not like 
honey, maybe because it is “too 
sweet’’, so our advertising is lost on 
them. But,—if enough others are 
persuaded to use it, the advertising 
will pay. Certainly a lot of school 
kids have shown they like honey in 
the school-lunch set-up. 

New Uses Needed: While there 
are numerous ways to use small 
amounts of honey, as capitalized on 
by our Honey Institute to our great 
benefit, as yet we do not have ways 
of utilizing large amounts of honey. 
(Such as the quantity of cocoanut 
in Mounds candy bars.) We hope 
that the Government research lab- 
oratory has been working on this 
problem, but recently a cut in funds 
for defense purposes meant dis™iss- 
al of seven employees and dropping 
of whole projects. It may be that 
our shortest road to a larger de- 
mand for honey is through a bee- 
keeper-sponsored research labora- 
tory to develop this very end. Our 
Federation is not rolling in funds, 
but let us remember that the solu- 
tion will come from brains, and the 
size of the laboratory is a secondary 
matter. 

Sooner or later someone will de- 
velop a _ pleasing combination of 
honey with other foods and so use 
large quantities of our product. 
Corn and soy beans make good hog 
food, yet they are processed to 
make several other products, one 
of which is Corn Soya, an excellent 
human food. Other raw foods are 
used as ingredients, to the benefit 
of all concerned. Minnesota bee- 
keepers are asking why should we 
wait much longer to find where 
honey fits in? 

Honey Market: Bulk honey that 
could not be sold at 10c last fall has 
now moved at ile. It is said this 
is largely the effect of a developing 
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honey shortage because of Govern- 
ment purchases. However, the com- 
petition of bottled honey bought at 
9c established retail prices that 
could not be raised to support 12c 
bulk honey so long as some bottlers 
had cheap honey. Let us hope that 
the price of bulk honey starts off 
next fall at a higher level. 

Government Support: We asked, 
‘Do you favor government parity 
and loan support’? Answers were: 
“Only if it is made directly to the 
beekeeper. The present setup is of 
value only to the large bottler and 
a detriment to the beekeeper’. An- 
other, ‘Yes, as long as other crops 
have it.” Another, “We have hope 
that the loan agreement will be 
granted. It has promise of doing 
us good.”—Bruce Morehouse, Mon- 
tevideo, Minn. 


—w 

ONTARIO, March 7 
The well-known 
advocate and ex- 
ponent of the 
“New  Agricul- 
ture’’, Louis C. 
Bromfield, says 
in his book, 
‘Malabar Farm” 
that beekeeping 
is one of the 
most complicat- 
ed professions on earth. Probably 
he is right. A beekeeper, if he is 
to be successful must be a. man of 
many parts. He must have a good 
practical knowledge of beekeeping. 
He must know bee behavior, or how 
and why bees react under varying 
combinations of conditions. He 
must have a knowledge of biology 
and genetics. He must have keen 
powers of observation, be a me- 
chanic, and a business man. Grant- 
ed, some may qualify under all 
these headings, but I believe they 
are a minority. I believe most bee- 
keepers are hobbyists at heart; that 
they engaged in beekeeping because 
they liked bees, and were fascinated 
by the wonders to be found inside 
a bee colony. They hoped to make 
some money, incidentally, and a 
small percentage hoped to make a 
living or perhaps enough to retire 
on. After over 40 years of bee- 
keeping I can’t point a finger at any 
Ontario beekeeper among my ac- 
quaintances who retired with suf- 
ficient resources accumulated from 
beekeeping alone to enable him to 
live at ease in later life. 

I believe it is at the business level 
that most of us fall down. While 
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pride of achievement and desire for 
prestige may lead us to build a ten 
thousand dollar honey house, I con- 
tend that it doesn’t show good judg- 
ment from a business standpoint. A 
honey house in the long run is only 
a convenience, a place to be used a 
few weeks each year for extracting 
honey, for the balance of the time 
as storage. It is not a direct reve- 
nue producer, but on the other hand 
it must carry depreciation charges, 
interest on investment and insur- 
ance, and when the owner’s estate is 
finally liquidated, it may often 
bring only a fraction of the original 
investment. I contend that if a 
beekeeper has surplus funds accu- 
mulated and does not intend to ex- 
pand his operations further, the 
place for them is in government 
bonds or other securities that will 
produce income, rather than freez- 
ing them in expensive buildings and 
equipment, when something more 
modest would serve the purpose. 

Another field in which some bee- 
keepers do not show good business 
sense is in the marketing of their 
product. Probably there are bee- 
keepers who are both good produc- 
ers and good salesmen. But there 
are a few, who when they produce 
a good crop become panicky and 
sacrifice it at a price which causes 
confusion and instability in the 
whole marketing set-up. The bee- 
keeper who has not the time or in- 
clination to sell his honey to his 
own best advantage and that of the 
industry as a whole, would be better 
advised to have an agency such as 
a co-operative do his marketing. Or 
as an alternative put into operation 
a plan which would set, under strict 
control, prices at the wholesale or 
retail level, or both. Ontario bee- 
keepers gave overwhelming approv- 
al to such a plan over a year ago, 
but to date legislation on the statute 
books has not yet been sufficiently 
clarified to enable it to be put into 
operation. 

Our weather here in central On- 
tario is seasonable for early March. 
The nights continue quite cold and 
frosty, but the days are warming up 
as the sun travels northward. There 
is still sufficient snow on the ground 
to protect young meadows which 
cften suffer at this time from the 
aJternate cold nights and warm 
days. There is little frost in the 
ground as heavy snow came in De- 
cember, before frost had penetrated 
deeply. Meiting snow will seep in- 

(Continued on page 249) 
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April is one of the most important 
months of the year for both begin- 
ners and experienced beekeepers. 
It is also one of the most critical 
months for bees, especially in the 
North. In some of the southern 
states surplus honey is stored dur- 
ing this month. In southern Texas, 
southern Louisiana, and Florida, 
colonies that have wintered well 
are likely to be up to swarming 
pitch by April 1 and sometimes 
earlier. In such localities ample 
comb space must be provided for 
brood rearing and incoming nectar. 
Frequently swarms issue because 
the beekeeper fails to provide su- 
pers early in the season. 

In most of the northern states 
bees collect their first pollen during 
April. The beginner is especially 
interested in watching the bees 
carry the pollen of different colors. 
The pussy-willow is one of the ear- 
liest blooming pollen plants. 

“Bee Fever” at its Worst 

This disease, if it may be called 
such, is quite common among both 
experienced and beginner beekeep- 
ers. It manifests itself in an uneasi- 
ness as spring approaches to open 
up hives to determine the condition 
of the colonies, to see the brood in 
different stages, and to watch the 
queen laying eggs. 

Some few years ago a 16-year-old 
boy and his mother visited our re- 
tail store, early in March on a cold 
day, to buy some beekeeping equip- 
ment, including a beginner’s outfit. 
The boy wanted to take the package 
of bees and queen home with him 
that day. We really couldn’t blame 
the boy too much because he didn’t 
understand the nature of bees and 
could not understand that it would 
be impossible, in the first place, to 
shake a package of bees so early in 
the season, and, in the second place, 
it would be inadvisable to put bees 
into a hive during cold weather. 
The boy cried because he couldn’t 
take the bees home with him. The 
mother apparently felt like crying 
too, but didn’t. 

Beginners in the North who have 
their hives assembled in readiness 
for their packages of bees ordered 
but not yet shipped from the South, 
can scarcely wait until the packages 
arrive. Some beginners may be 
tempted to write the shippers to 
hurry their bees along, but there is 
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no particular advantage in having 
packages installed too early. The 
beginning of the fruit bloom is plen- 
ty early to put packages in the hives. 

_Occasionally, the enthusiastic be- 
ginner may have his bee fever 
abated somewhat by getting stung 
while installing the bees, but as a 
rule package bees are very docile, 
especially when fed generously with 
a sugar syrup before being put into 
the hive. 

Beginners who already have a 
few colonies of bees may also snffer 
the pangs of “bee fever’. In fact, 
this malady frequently takes com- 
plete possession of a beginner dur- 
ing a sunny day when the weather 
is barely warm enough for a few 
bees to fly. The victim may open 
his hives when the temperature is 
too cold. Provided bees have an 
adequate amount of honey (and 
this may be determined by looking 
down between the top bars of the 
frames and seeing sealed honey) 
the beginner should forego the 
pleasure of opening hives for in- 
spection until a warm day comes 
during early fruit bloom. However, 
if colonies are short on stores, feed- 
ing should be done without delay, 
preferably on a day warm enough 
for feeding and for bees to take 
syrup from the feeder. 

How to Light a Smoker 

Suecess in lighting a smoker 
depends largely on the technique 
and the kind of smoker fuel used. 
Greasy waste, if available, oily rags 
(but not too oily), or dry burlap 
may be used. We like to use old 
burlap sacks made into rolls about 
three or four inches in diameter, 
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then cut in lengths of about four 
inches, with a sharp axe, over a 
block of wood. 

We have found it an advantage 
to drop a small piece of dry paper 
in the bottom of the barrel of the 
smoker, light it, work the bellows 
until the paper burns well, then put 
the roll of burlap into the barrel of 
the smoker far enough for the fire 
to catch the burlap, then work the 
bellows vigorously and keep this up 
until the burlap is well lighted, 
then close the lid of the smoker. 
When the fuel is burning well it 
will keep smoldering in the smoker, 
with an occasional puff of the bel- 
lows. 

We have found that it pays to 
light the smoker before a bee veil 
is put on. Sometimes when a 
smoker is lighted after the veil is 
put on, the flames from the top of 
the smoker while being lighted, 
may burn the face out of the veil if 
it is made of cotton. 

How to Open a Hive 

Before we enter a dwelling where 
humans reside, we knock on the 
door or ring a door bell. (At least 
we should do it.) The proper way 
to enter a hive is to blow a few 
puffs of smoke into the entrance. 
Be sure the smoke is not too hot. 


This will let the bees know that 
something is going to happen. They 
immediately put their heads into 
partly filled cells of honey, fill their 
sacs with honey, and prepare for 
the worst. When there is a good 
honey flow on, it is unnecessary to 
smoke the entrance of the hive be- 
cause the bees are already filled 
with nectar. 

Never stand directly in front of 
the hive to interfere with the flight 
of the bees. If the hive has an outer 
and inner cover, remove the outer 
cover and insert the hive tool under 
one corner of the inner cover. Blow 
some smoke through this small 
opening, then wait a few seconds 
until the bees go down between the 
frames. After the cover is off, blow 
more smoke over the frames. Do 
not give the bees too much smoke. 
After a little practice and experi- 
ence, one will learn just how and 
when to apply smoke. In any event, 
it always pays to have the smoker 
well lighted, because one occasion- 
ally finds a colony that is vicious 
and requires a considerable amount 
of smoke. 

How to Examine Combs 

Hives should be opened and 
combs of brood examined on a day 

(Continued on page 238) 





Dutch skep hives which are 
Picture sent by Dr. R. 
April, 1952 
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still common in Holland today. 
H. Barnes, Weymouth, England. 
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The Westchester County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will hold its regular 
monthly meeting on April 20th at the 
Odd Fellows Hall, 20 Lockwood Ave- 
nue, New Rochelle, N. Y., at 2:30 P. 
M. Spring management and early 
spring feeding will be the topics open 
for discussion. A question and an- 
swer period will follow with a limited 
time allowed each speaker so as to 
allow all present to have a voice in 
the discussions. A cordial invitation 
is extended to anyone interested in 
Bee Culture.—A. Barnes, Publicity. 


A summer picnic meeting of the 
Nebraska Honey Producers’ Associ- 
ation has been scheduled for July 12 
at Sioux City, Iowa. This location 
will make attendance reasonably 
convenient for beekeepers from 
Iowa, Minnesota, South Dakota, and 
Nebraska. However, a cordial in- 
vitation is extended to those of the 
beekeeping industry regardless of 
their address. The program of the 
day will be announced at a later 
date. Walter Johnson of the Sioux 
Honey Association, Henry Hansen 
of Dakota City, Iowa, and Ed Wolfe 
representing Nebraska, have charge 
of arrangements for the day. 

*x* ke ke kK 

The annual meeting of the Morris 
County Branch of the New Jersey 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held 
at the Morris County Courthouse, 
Morristown, 8:00 P. M., April 5. 
E. G. Carr, one of New Jersey’s 
breeders of bees and queens, has 
donated a three-frame nuc_ with 
queen as the door prize. Following 
the election of officers an interest- 
ing sound film covering the growth 
and handling of cranberries will be 
shown. All beekeepers are cordial- 
ly invited to attend.—C. L. Howk, 
Publicity Chairman. . 


The Middlesex County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will hold its last 
indoor meeting of the season at the 
winter quarters in the Massachusetts 
Experimental Station at Waltham 
on April 26, 1952. This meeting is 
also the Bi-annual meeting for the 
election of new officers in conform- 
ance with the by-laws. Arrange- 
ments are to be made to meet for 
the warm months, May through 
September, at the outdoor apiaries 
of the various members. The Com- 
mittee that staged the Bee Exhibit 
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at the 81st annual show of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society in 
Boston was discharged with thanks 
by President A. J. Baptiste. The 
display was viewed by some 150,000 
New England public and many were 
introduced to bees for the first time. 
While the exhibit was mainly bees 
and beekeeping, much stress was 
placed on the use of both Honey 
and Beeswax and also Pollination. 
The show ran from March 9th 
through the 15th and the fine 
Awards given the Association are to 
be placed in the archives with pre- 
vious presentations.—John H. Fur- 
ber, Sec. 
* * *& &F * 

The St. Clair Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation (Illinois) held their regular 
meeting on March 5th and elected 
the following officers for the com- 
ing year: Geo. L. Hankammer, Pres- 
ident; Henry L. Kaiser, Vice-Presi- 
dent; L. M. Leiper, Sec’y-Treasurer. 
The next meeting will be held April 
2 in the basement of the [Illinois 
Power Company, in Belleville, Il. 
Moving pictures will be shown and 
refreshments served.—L. M. Leiper, 
Secretary. 

* e+ * & * 

The Apiary Inspectors of Am=zrica, 
at their annual meeting held recent- 
ly during the Federation meeting 
in Dallas, Texas, elected the follow- 
ing officers for 1952: F. B. Pad- 
dock, Ames, Iowa, President; F. Y. 
Thomas, College Station, Texas, 
Sec.-Treas.; P. J. Hewitt of Connec- 
ticut, W. E. Blasingame of Georgia, 
C. J. Walstrom of Nebraska, and C. 
F. Feeler of Idaho, as Regional Vice- 
Presidents. 

* eke ke *€ 

It is with deep regret that I report 
the sudden passing of W. Leroy Bell, 
of Orange, California, on Saturday 
March 1. Mr. Bell suffered a heart 
attack earlier in the week and fail- 
ed to rally from its effects. Roy 
Bell was universally loved for his 
genial disposition and general help- 
fulness to all who came to know 
him. He was a commercial honey 
producer and queen breeder of ex- 
cellent reputation and gave unstint- 
ingly of his energy and time to 
others in the improvement of the 
industry and also in civic affairs of 
his community. He served with 
distinction as president of the Cali- 
fornia State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
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tion and took an active part in its 
organization. He took an active in- 
terest in the development of the co- 
operative spirit between his fellow 
workers and practiced that element 
of good fellowship in his relations 
with other members of his industry. 
His counsel will be missed in our 
meetings and his genial companion- 
ship will be hard to replace.—J. E. 
Eckert. 


* * * & 
The Delaware County Beekeepers’ 


Association at Muncie, Indiana, will 
hold its annual meeting at the Y.M.. 
C.A. Friday, April 4 at 7:30 P.M. 
Guest speakers will be Dr. B. El- 
wood Montgomery, of Purdue Uni- 
versity, and Gilbert Perigo of In- 
dianapolis, secretary of the Indiana 
Beekeepers’ Association, and chief 
bee inspector of Indiana. A cordial 
invitation is extended to anyone in- 
terested in beekeeping.—John O. 
Wingate, President. 


SKS 





Medina County (Ohio) 
Beekeepers’ Association 
About 25 years ago a 
beekeepers’ association 
was formed at Medina. 
It functioned for a time, 
then went by the board. 
Last November, another 
association was started, 
with fresh young blood. 
The meetings held have 
been interesting and 
well attended. The of- 
ficers are right on the 
job. The programs have 
consisted largely of pan- 
el discussions on timely 
topics, 
Left to right: D. P. Kelley, 
Delos Mellert, Sec., Jay 


Root, Walter Thomas, Wm. 
Bascom, Eber Wright, Pres. 


April, 1952 
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The February meet- 
ing of the Cuyahoga 
County (Ohio) Beekeep- 
ers’ Association was, as 
usual, interesting and 
well attended. Dr. W. 
E. Dunham, of the Ohio 
State University, was 
one of the main speak- 
ers. The Cuyahoga As- 
sociation is one of the 
strongest county orga- 
nizations throughout the 
country. Much credit 
is due President Dr. E 
E. King and _ officers 
working under him. 


Left to right: Carl Sutter, 
Sec.-Treas., H. C. Adams, 
V.-Pres., Mrs. S. H. Clark, 
Rec. Sec., Dr. E. E. King, 
Pres., Geo. Seidel, Inspec- 
tor. 
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A TALK TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 235) 


when the bees are flying freely and 
the temperature is above 70° F. 

Stand at one side of the hive, and 
if possible, with your back to the 
sun. In this position the sun will 
shine over your shoulder, down in- 
to the bottoms of the cells, enabling 
you to see eggs and young larvae. 
After the bees are driven down be- 
tween the combs by smoke, some 
operators hold the smoker between 
their knees while handling frames; 
others hang the smoker on the end 
of the hive by means of a hook 
which is’ furnished with each 
smoker, intended to be attached to 
the top of the smoker bellows. 
When the bee smoker is held be- 
tween the knees the hot barrel may 
burn holes in trousers, so one must 
be careful about this. 

Shove the hive tool down between 
the end bars of the nearest outside 
frame and the wall of the hive and 
pry the frames over to the opposite 
side. Then separate the nearest 
frame from the adjacent one and 
carefully lift it out. After the 
comb is examined, the frame should 
be stood on end at the front corner 
of the hive in a position that will 
not obstruct the entrance. The rea- 
son for placing or standing the comb 
at the front corner of the hive is 
that should the queen be on this 
comb and should she crawl off into 
the grass, as is sometimes the case, 
she is apt to crawl into the entrance 
of the hive. Some beekeepers put 
this comb at the back of the hive. 
It is easy to see that if the queen 
should leave the comb and crawl 
away she might be lost as she would 
not likely find the hive entrance. 

After the first frame is removed 
and examined, the next frame should 
be removed and the comb examined, 
then placed back in the hive against 
the nearest side. The remaining 
frames should be removed and the 
combs examined, then placed back 
in the hive in like manner. Before 
putting the first frame removed, 
back into the hive, the frames in the 
hive should be pushed over to the 
farther side, all at one time, to 
make room for the frame that was 
stood at the front corner of the hive. 
Pushing all of the combs over at 
one time avoids killing bees and 
saves time. 

If the colony occupies a double 
story or food chamber hive, the top 
super should now be lifted off and 
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A smoker-lighting contest at the summer 
meeting of Pennsylvania State Association 


at Cook’s Forest on August 18, 1951. 


placed crosswise on the _ inverted 
outer cover, to avoid killing bees 
adhering to the bottom of the super. 
(Be sure to turn the outer cover up- 
side down so the rim faces up.) The 
lower story of the hive should then 
be examined. At the first spring 
examination, most of the brood will 
be found in the upper chamber, but 
when the weather gets warmer the 
queen will occupy both chambers. 
What to Look for in a Normal Colony 

In some of the southern states 
during this month hives are over- 
flowing with bees. In the northern 
states and Canada, a normal colony 
should have at least three pounds 
of bees and if not clustered tightly, 
should cover six or seven combs. 
On a morning when bees are clus- 
tered tightly, due to the cold, the 
cluster should extend over at least 


four to six spaces between the 
combs. Unusually populous colo- 
nies may occupy seven or eight 


combs when clustered on a cool 
morning. 

The combs on the sides, near the 
walls of the hive, should consist 
mainly of sealed honey. Some of 
the combs in the center of the hive, 
perhaps three or four depending on 
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the season and the latitude, should 
contain some brood in all stages, 
sealed and unsealed, as well as hon- 
ey and pollen. In the latitude of 
northern Ohio a normal colony dur- 
ing early April should have brood 
in from three to six combs, i.e., 
patches of brood, not full combs of 
brood. 

Some of the cells adjacent to the 
brood contain pollen of various col- 
ors. Balls of pollen will frequent- 
ly be seen on the legs of the bees 
as they enter the hive. This pollen 
is packed into the cells to be used 
as larval food. Frequently, consid- 
erable nectar is gathered and may be 
seen glistening in the open cells. 

The worker cells from which bees 
emerge are approximately 1/5 inch 
in diameter and about 7/16 inch in 
depth. In the lower portion of the 
combs, larger cells, about 1/4 inch, 
in diameter may be found. These 
are drone cells which are about9/16 
inch in depth. Drone cells are cap- 
ped over and the cappings project 
somewhat beyond the general sur- 
face of the combs and look like the 
ends of bullets of cartridges intend- 


ed for rifles. Queen cells, shaped 
like peanuts and facing down, may 
be found in the North later on be- 
fore strong colonies get ready to 
swarm. 


How to Determine Needs 
of the Colony 


The beginner must keep in mind 
his objective and how it may be 
attained. Obviously, this objective 
is surplus honey which means hon- 
ey over and above the food require- 
ments of the bees. To secure sur- 
plus honey the colony must be very 
populous. To develop a strong or 
populous colony ready for the main 
flow is the task of the beekeeper 
during the spring months. 

The beginner should see to it that 
each colony is well supplied with 
stores; there should never be less 
than 15 or 20 pounds of honey in 
each hive during the soring months. 
Supers should be provided when 
strong colonies need more comb 
space. Swarming can usually be 
averted by putting on supers a little 
in advance of when they are actual- 
ly needed. 


SKS 
Honey Cookery Contest by New Jersey Beekeepers’ Association 





One of the highlights of the New Jersey Farmers’ Week, January 25 to February 1, was 


| the Honey Cookery Contest sponsored by the New Jersey Beekeepers’ Association. 
Henry E. Neidengood, Clifton; E. G. Carr, Pennington; Rudolph Patzig, Bed- 


to right: 


Left 


minster; Mrs. David Prudden, Morris Plains; Mrs. Lewis C. Hannold, Gloucester; Miss 
Marie C. Doermann, N. J. Extension Service, Rutgers Univ.; A. Hugo Steiz, Morrisville, Pa. 


April, 1952 
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PR by and Sell 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admit " 
umns. References required from new advertisers not known to us. ee ie ter ee 


word, each insertion. 


Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 


such as “a’’ and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any num- 


ber (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. 
fi of the month preceding publication. - ar cee Se 


the 10t 


in by 





HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Michigan. 

NEW CROP of honey shipped daily 
from producer in Florida. Pure orange 
blossom, 5 lIbs., $2.25; Pure Florida cut 
comb honey, 5 lb. pail, $2.75. No C.O.D. 
orders. All shipments prepaid. E. R. 
Raley, Daytona Beach, Florida. 

ANY GRADE—Any amount. Alexander 
Co., 819 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio. 

IOWA Honey, one can or truck loads. 
Russell D. Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. 

ORANGE, Palmetto. and Mangrove hon- 
ey in new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort 
Pierce, Florida. 




















ALL GRADES HONEY AND WAX 
WANTED—Mail samples, advise quantity 
and cash prices delivered to us. HONEY 
SALES COMPANY, 1808 NO. WASHING- 
TON AVE., MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN. 


CARLOADS or less of honey and wax. 
Send sample and price. Alexander Com- 
pany, 819 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio. 


BEFORE YOU SELL your clover honey 
contact us. Send samples and tell us how 
much you have. The Delaware White Clo- 
ver Apiaries, 139 West William St., Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 


_ WRITE FOR shipping tags and quota- 
tions on rendered beeswax. We buy from 
one pound up and if you have over 25 
pounds let us work it into foundation for 
you at a 25 percent saving. Walter T. 
Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 




















CLOVER extracted honey in _ sixties. 
Abram Brubaker, Lancaster, Pa., Rt. 1. 
HONEY, white clover, 16c per Ib. 5 


sixties or more, 15c. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. LOSE BROTHERS, 206 E. Jefferson, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Clover, goldenrod and buckwheat. All 
size containers. A. I. Root Co., of Syra- 
cuse, 1112 Erie Blvd., E., Syracuse, N. Y. 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY, any size con- 











tainer. Lloyd Allen, Tipton, Michigan. 
] fancy clover 
TOLLE $ honey in new 
sixties. Stoller 


Honey Farms, Latty, Ohio. 





CASH for your comb honey and all 
types extracted. Send sample and best 








price. Buckeye Honey Co., 3930 NM». High 
St., Columbus 2, Ohio. 

WANTED—Light amber clover, amber, 
goldenrod, buckwheat. Advise what you 
have for_immediate delivery. Roscoe F. 
Wixson, Dundee, N. Y. 

WANTED—White clover honey. We 
pay 1042c per lb., cans exchanged. De- 
livered to River Rouge. Cash. Take all 


you have. Honey Moon Products Co., 39 
East Henry St., River Rouge 18, Mich. 


HONEY WANTED, any amount. If you 
want more for your honey, sell it to Clo- 
verdale Honey Co., Fredonia, N. Y. 








HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on COD terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—Light ex- 
tracted or comb. Regular trade send sam- 











. 60 lb. cans furnished if desired. W. 
. Moomaw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 
CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to 


quantity and we will quote price. Muench- 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


HONEY WANTED—AIll grades and va- 





rieties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. State =: HAMILTON & 
Campany, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles 
21, California. 
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FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. eg -~ 4 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hu 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies and Comb Foundation. On- 
sted, Mich. 

The only comb foundation plant in the 
east. We sell foundation, work your wax, 
render combs and cappings. _ Robinson's 
Wax Works, R. D. 3, Auburn, N. Y. 

BEE SUPPLIES. Catalog free. Hodgson 
Bee Supplies Ltd., 575 13th Ave., New 
Westminster, B. C., Canada. 

BEE SUPPLIES—Tin packages; 10 sizes 
giass jars; paper shipping supplies; win- 
dow cartons and other items. Roscoe F 
Wixson, Dundee, N. Y 
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FOR SALE—550 hives of bees with all 
equipment. State inspected. No reasonable 
offer a ~eaomn for selling, illness. H 
Merl Harrington, R. D. 2, Benton, Colum- : 
bia County, Penna. ONEY WANTED 

— Carloads and less than carloads. 


400 colonies bees, and equipment, no P f 2 
disease. Ashbel Rogers, Poplar Ridge, N.Y. Mail sample and best prices in all 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY Catalog 





grades. 


published (64 pages) free for the asking. Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Listing many items not found in other 
Catalogs. No agents—buy direct and save 
20%. WALTER T. KELLEY CO., PADU- 
CAH, KENTUCKY. 


FOR SALE—Hives, supers, and extract- 
ing equipment for 100 colonies. Will sell 
ali or part to highest bidder by May Ist. 
Raymond Buhite, R. D. 3, Reynoldsville, 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 














se col- 
ounted | Pa ee ee ‘ 3 
t word FOR CHRYSLER ALL-STEEL electric Michi an 
’ num- welded queen excluders in the U. S. A., g 
in by write to: Prairie View Honey Co., 12303 | 
12th Street, Detroit 6, Michigan. Ask for d 
— Headquarters | 
WAX YOUR WAX WORKED INTO quality j 
lantity | medium brood foundation for 23c pound; for | 


[ONEY | 100 ibs., $18.00; medium brood foundation 
HING- for sale, 85c per pound. Fred Peterson, 








vN. Alden, Iowa. 

| wax, SIMPLEX TRAP clips queens without 

Com- | handling, $1.00 postpaid. Instant Frame 
Spacers — eight-nine, specify size, $1.50 


honey postpaid. Free circulars. George Leys, 
s how 36 Jackson St., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


e Clo- Four hundred double-story colonies in Bee Supplies 


Dela- excellent condition with drawn combs 
and extracting equipment. W. H. Mce- 
quota- Cullough, Urbana, Ohio, R. R. 3. 











Complete Line of Bee Supplies 










































































from FOR SALE—300 colonies in Northern q 
~ z= Michigan, state inspected, good equipment. and Honey Containers 
. For detail write Box 251, Gleanings, Me- Pr ic 
er T.| dina, Ohio. ompt Service 
- FOR SALE — 22 colonies of — and + e B 
equipment. Robert C. Hart, 129 N. Under- M h d 
' hill, Peoria, Illinois. Ic igan ee an 
é FOR SALE—Large quantity Root supers 
——— and frames both KD and assembled. Never Farm Su | 
mber, used. Also all kinds used _ materials. pp y 
. Ie Robert A. Cavin, R. D. 2, Blairstown, N. J. 
j FOR SALE — 10-frame standard bee 510 N. Cedar St. 
equipment, all in good condition. Most . * ° 
We all Root and Lewis. 360 hive bodies with Box 7 Lansing, Michigan 
De- drawn combs, 712 supers, drawn combs, 
ce all some covers, bottom boards, excluders, un- eat 
o., 39 capping tank, honey pump, and other sup- 
‘h. plies. 500 new standard Root frames in 
f you carton. Never any disease. A bargain if » 
, Glo- | yYou_need supplies and equipment. Diamon G. B. Lewis Wooden Goods! 
T. Smithers, Heuvelton, N. Y., P. O. Box Dad ’ re 
143. adant’s World Famous Crimp 
~ QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFIT, $1.50; Wired Foundation. — Their 85 
—_—— colony records 10, 15c postpaid. South- years’ experience is your safe- 
PP wick Apiaries, Waban, Mass. guard. Catalogue on request. 
Hub- 100 two-story colonies of bees, state in- 4 ‘car. 
keep- spected. C. E. Glover, R. R. 5, Kalama- Dotson s Apiaries 
On- zoo, Mich. a Oy ge BO NE 
700 supers of combs and foundation. : en 
n the Herbert Hodson, Converse, Indiana. 
wax, GET THEM while you can. New or 
son S mone cans and Root Supplies for cash or 
oney of any kind. L. E. Hicks, 3930 N. 
igson High St., Columbus 14, Ohio. HONEY LABELS 
ew WILL SELL any portion of 8 yards im ; : 
- - : : ’ proved designs, embodying color, 
locations inspected. a Angus Carruthers, balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


sizes Rt. 2, Syracuse, N. Y 
win- FOR SALE—Extracting equipment with 





Please send for free samples & prices. 


e F. or without buildings, and dwelling, on Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


two wooded lots 100 x 140 ft. within city 
URE limits, county seat town, in clover region, 

close to highway. For further particulars 
write, Cloverbelt Apiary, Madison, Minn. 
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PLANT’S 3-BANDED ITALIANS 


Productive, Gentle, Easy to Handle 


Our package colonies are shook 
every ten days to two weeks and all 
bees entering the packages are strain- 
ed through an excluder. 90 percent 
or more are less than two weeks 
old. No drones. No stray queens. 


We have never received a report 
of any Nosema in our bees. 


Prompt shipment in light weight 
cages with health certificate attach- 
ed 


All queens are young, laying prop- 
erly, and first quality. 


Safe, full weight arrival guaran- 
teed by express. However, we will 
ship by mail at buyer’s risk. 


2-Ibs. 3-Ibs. 4-Ibs. 5-lbs. 

Quantity Qns. &qn. &qn. &qn. & qn. 

1-24 $1.25 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 

25-99 1.15 3.25 4.25 5.25 6.25 

100-up 1.10 3.00 4.00 5.00 6.00 
Hattiesburg Mississippi 








Queens Our Specialty } 


Italian, Caucasian, 
and Carniolans 


Three Isolated Mating Yards 
to Prevent Mixing Breeds 


PRALEANS .........:% $1.00 each 
Caucasians .......... 1.10 each 
i ee 1.25 each 


Shipments start Feb. 20, 1952. 


All Queens shipped by Air Mail 
and guaranteed to please. 


Walter D. Leverette Apiaries 
Box 364 Fort Pierce, Florida 














ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


for 1952 
I, ss ccdcisnninasiiecnnnieccnsniinnionen $1.10 
BW. DOE. BD GMOCM ....00000000000 3.25 
> yy SS Fa 4.25 


Shipping starts April 15th. 
Discounts on larger orders. 
Shipped from Ga. apiaries. 


R. L. LIVERMORE APIARIES 
Belle Center, Ohio 








Healthy Italian Bees Queens 
Write for 1952 Prices 
Georgia Bee & Honey Apiaries 
P. O. Box 312 Hortense, Ga. 


OTM TTT hod 
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a 
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FOR SALE—AII or part, 35 to 37 double- 
story colonies. Supers and equipment for 
43 colonies. Most is practically new. Don 
B. Savery, Brighton, Michigan. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE for honey, ten 
colonies and all equipment. Some used 
two seasons. Arthur J. DeMars, 1516 
Midway Parkway, St. Paul 4, Minn. 


FOR SALE 70 cclonies of bees and 
equipment. Reasonable offer accepted. W. 
A. Ellsworth, Hudson, Ohio. 


1948 model Root 45-frame extractor, al- 
so capping baskets, tub. W. E. Limbach, 
Silt, Colorado. 


Universal size two-frame extractor, 20 
bodies and supers, frames wired, 100 Ibs. 
regular foundation, clean. Wiemer, Deni- 
son, Iowa. 


FOR SALE: All or part of 100 colonies, 
Italians with fixtures. E. G. Carr, Pen- 
nington, N. J. 


BEES, 10-framed hives with super, queen 
excluders. Like new, disease free. $10.00 
each, lots of 100 or more. Homer Cooke 
Winston-Salem, N. 


FOR SALE—New and used bee uip- 
ment. Write Ed. Bennett, 429 N. East St., 
Boyne City, Mich. 

300 supers, shallow-deep, covers, bot- 
toms, small Root extractor, good condi- 
tion, reasonable. Eddy G. Johnston, 
Roseau, Minn. 


FOR SALE: Clean equipment in good 
condition, sufficient to operate 200 colo- 
nies of bees. Equipment located at Bovey, 
Minnesota. Contact Clearbrook Honey 
Farms, Clearbrook, Minn. 

FOR SALE: 1000 or more colonies of 
bees in northern Minnesota. HOPKINS 
HONEY FARMS, MARINGOUIN, LA. 






































FOR SALE—Equipment for 50 colonies 
of bees, a'so Root uncapping machine. J. 
Lerma, 125 S. Lansing St., Owosso, Mich. 








BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease occurs among 
bees sold or if dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 

CAUCASIANS—2 pound packages, $3.00; 
3 pound packages, $4.00. Queens, $1.00 
each. Lewis and Tillery Bee Co., Route 1, 
Box 294, Greenville, Ala. 

NUCLEI FOR SALE Delivered in N. Y. 
and Pa. by truck on the Ist of May. Full 
of bees and young queens, $5.50. State 











inspected. Package bees, 3-lbs. with 
queen, $4.00. C. D. O'Neill, Haines City, 
Fla. 





Will fill your cages with certified Ital- 
ians. 50c pound after May 15th. Write 
for other package prices. A. V. Dowling, 
Valdosta, Georgia. 


IMPROVED ITALIANS—600 Ib. 
2 lb. package with queen, $3.00; 
with queen, $3.75; queens, $1.00. 
Loehr, Caldwell, Texas. 

THREE BANDED ITALIAN bees and 
queens. Good workers and gentle. 2-lb. 
with queen, $3.50; 3-lb. with queen, $4.50. 
Select untested queens, 1 to 25, $1.20; 25 
to 50, $1.10; 50 up, $1.00 each. Write for 
prices on larger orders. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Alamance Bee Company, Geo. E. 
Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C. 
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YANCEY HUSTLERS — Packages and 
Queens, ready April Ist. Three-band 
Italians, bred for business. Overweight 
packages, queens spring- reared under ideal 
vonditions. All guaranteed to please. 2- 
lb. pkg. with queen, $3.50; 25 or more, 
$3.25 each; 50 or more, $3.00 each. For 
3- Ib. packages, add $1.00 to above prices. 
Caney Valley Apiaries, 2500 Nicholas, Bay 
City, Texas. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 
Very yellow and gentle. 2-lb. with queen, 
$3.50; 3-lb. with queen, $4.50; Select un- 
tested queens, 1 to 25, $1.20; 25 to 50, 
$1.10; 50 up, $1.00 each. Carolina Bee 
Farm, W. O. Curtis, Graham, N. C. 


CAUCASIAN BEES AND QUEENS. Ex- 
tra good workers and very gentle, 2-lb. 
with queen, $3.50; 3-lb. with queen, $4.50, 
Untested queens, 1 to 25, $1.20; 25 to 50, 
$1.10; 50 up, $1.00. Black River Apiaries, 
Elliott Curtis, Mgr., Currie, N. C. 


YELLOW ITALIAN bees and queens. 
Quality and service guaranteed. 2-lb. with 
queen, $3.65; 3-lb. with queen, £4.65; 
queens, $1.00. O. E. Brown, Route 1, 
Asheboro, N. C. 


“EARLY PACKAGE BEES. 3. Prompt ship- 
ment begins May 10th. Two-pound pack- 
age and queen, $5.50 postpaid. Three- 
pound package and queen, $6.60 postpaid. 
Choice Italian queen, $1.25. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Health certificate furnished. 
Birdie M. Hartle, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 
WANTED capable experienced beekeep- 
er. Must give reference. Living quarters 
furnished. Good salary and a permanent 


position. Farr, 4851 Paddock Road, Bond 
Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CAPABLE single bee man for extracted 
production. Season, Aprii-November. Give 
experience, age, personal habits, salary 
expected. Room, board furnished. La- 
vern Depew, / Auburn, N. Y. 


WANTED—Three | experienced or inex- 
perienced men to work in our apiaries 
and packing plant. Good wages, bonus, 
other advantages. Schultz Honey Farms, 
Ripon, Wisconsin. 


CAPABLE single man for season April 
-November. Give age, experience, wages 
expected, etc. Board, room, and laundry 
furnished. SODER APIARIES, STRAT- 
FORD, IOWA. 


One more man in bee business. Good 
wages. Excellent opportunity. M. E. 
Ballard, Roxbury, N. Y. 


WANTED experienced beekeeper, living 
quarters furnished, permanent position. 
Victor Abrams, Wales, Ont. Canada. 


Immediate employment, one or two men, 
general apiary wark and help shake pack- 
age bees April and May. Permanent po- 
sition for one. Large modern outfit. 
First class equipment. Give age, experi- 
ence, etc. first letter. H. C. Short, Fitz- 
patrick, Ala. 


WANTED: Experienced help for honey 
production in Minnesota. Opportunity for 
right man to take over one thousand or 
more colonies following season. HOPKINS 
HONEY FARMS, MARINGOUIN, LA. _ 


EXTRACTORS — 


I have two Root Buckeye extractors for 
Sale. These are in perfect condition and 
ready to go. If interested, write me for 
price. Millard Stahlman, Stahlman A/pi- 
aries, Buhl, Idaho. 
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Will You Buy Bees 
this Spring? 

If so, and especially if you in- 
tend to get Kelley’s Island Hy- 
brids, place your order at once. 
The demand is great and we 
cannot gaurantee to deliver Hy- 
brids on short notice. How- 
ever, we will do our best. 
Buy your bees as you would 
seed for your farm or garden. 
The best is cheapest regardless 
of a The queen is your bee 
seed. 








Package Bees 
Headed either by our regular 
strain queens or Kelley’s Island 
Hybrids at the following prices: 


2-'b. w/q 3-lb. w/q 
1 to 25 $3.25 $4.25 
26 or more 3.00 4.00 


“They Produce” 


Club your orders and pick up 
by truck for substantial savings. 


“Satisfaction Guaranteed” 


ROSSMAN & LONG 
P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 




















CAUCASIANS 
CARNIOLANS 


Hardy, prolific, 
best of workers. Caucasians have 
longest tongue of any race. Often 
work on red clover. GENTLEST OF ALL 


rapid build-up, 





RACES. Gentleness is safest in towns, 
near neighbors, or near the highway. 
Gentleness saves time, sweat, patience, 


and work. 
Untested queens, $1.20 each, 
Air Mail 
Discount on quantities. Ask. A few pack- 
ages yet. Be back in our Glen Gardner, 
N. J. yards May Ist. Over 27 years a 
queen breeder. 


Albert G. Hann 
La Belle, Florida 


NORTHERN QUEENS 


Pure leather colored acclimated 


Italian stock; shipping starts 
in May. 

“They’re Winterized” 
IN aries ccecnasondtinscnsseones $1.00 
SOE. GONE wesciscscsccssessans 2.00 


Clipped, Air Mailed, Painted 
) BARGER APIARIES, Carey, O. 
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SMALL BEEKEEPERS 
Stop Losing Swarms 
Get Rid of Drones 


Print your name and ad- 
dress on a postal and mail 
it to 

C. H. Pease, Canaan, Conn. 
and you will learn how 
easily you can do it and 


MAKE MORE HONEY 














Beekeepers’ Supplies 
From INDIANAPOLIS 


We regretted to learn of the passing 
of Mr. A G. Gill of the Chicago 
office and its closing. 


We ask his many friends and cus- 
tomers to send their orders to the 
address below. Prompt Service. 


A. |. Root Co. of Indianapolis 
121 No. Alabama Street 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 








If you are taking time to read, why 
not read the best? Condensed to save 
you’ time. Illustrated to give you 
pleasure. 


Modern Beekeeping 


The Picture Bee Magazine 
Box 210 Paducah, Kentucky 











BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
The Only WEEKLY Bee 
Journal in the World 

Subscription $3.00 per annum 
payable in advance. 

Keep up to Date in Beekeeping 

by taking out a _ subscription now 
through our agents: 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 





——— 


OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 
data, regulations, and plant possibilities. 


1 year, $2.00, U. S. and Canada 
Foreign postage, 50c a year extra 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Illinois 
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Two used 4-frame extractors for sal 
Witte = felt puteemation. “Sam Woll. 
n, Jr., New m ri yo 
Se. Dak. pring Colony, Ethan, WANT’ 
with go 
honey | 
SEEDS located 
York. | 
enmnaittadiek ae i 2 ‘Robinia WANT 
‘ orens), strong 4-5 ft. trees, each ing prec 
$2.75; 3, $6.50; 12, $20.50. VITEX INCISA work, w 
NEGUNDO trees, 3, $2.50. American bit- opportur 
tersweet, strong 2-3 ft. 6 for $2.00. All letter. | 
postpaid. Free honey plant catalog. Pel- St., Colu 
lett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 
SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS — Special 
for trial: 24 varieties (seed) for 32.75, NE 
peace 9 a PERENNIALS, plants ( 
or quick results: 36 plants (6 varieties 
$5.00. Postpaid. See free catalog. Pel. any otl 
lett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. Infor 
- SPECIAL—Any three $1.20 collections | istratio 
in our catalog at $3.00 postpaid. Ever- inspect 
flowering Locust (Robinia semperflorens) moneys 
trees, strong 5 ft., $2.50 each; three for . y 
$6.50 with two other locust free, postpaid. tion fe 
Two Chineese Vetex 15 inch for $1.20. the ins 
Free Catalog, 6 Bee favorite all summer the sta’ 
hardy perennials, strong two year, $1.00 t . 
postpaid. Anise Hyssop, Blue Salvia Pro- to give 
tensis, Loosestrife, Daisy, Pink Aster, and inspectc 
Motherwort. Nicollet County Nursery, St. ing the 
Peter, Minn. inspecti 
of the § 
MISCELLANEOUS ratory 
GLEANINGS—1927 to 1951. Like new. : Anyo 
Make me an offer. Also. 10 gal. Double tion on 
Boiler (honey heater) $10.00, Harry write t 
Driver, Mill Hall, Pa. Agricul 
the law 
WANTED charge 
TO BUY Good d ing Plant I 
_ used cappin ress. : 
Gerald Hodson, Amboy, Indiana. - Agricul! 
MAGAZINES PAC] 
WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER—Of- 
ficial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ We 
Association. One year, $1.50; two years, 
$2.25; three years, $3.00. In combination 
with Gleanings in Bee Culture, $2.75. 211 GI 
Affleck B'dg., Winnipeg, Canada. 
THE BEE WORLD, international and 
scientific journal on bees and beekeeping, 
with apiculture abstracts. Monthly, in- 
cluding membership in the Apimondia, 
$3.00 per annum, including apicultural ab- Na 
stracts. Dr. Eva Crane, Director, 55 New- 
land Park, Hull, Yorks, England. C 
Know interesting facts concerning the Str 
bees of India through the INDIAN BEE l 
JOURNAL, published in English by the 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarrh, 
Dist. Naini Tal, U. P., India, or available een 
through them. Subs. Rs7/ or 10 shillings 
or 2.25 dollars per annum. Single copy, 
Rs 14s. 1/9 or 46 cents (International Mon- 
ey Order). Payment in mint_ postage Reliak 
stamps of your country accepted. 
INTERESTED in Angora Goats? Read 
the Sheep and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, 
San Angelo, Texas, the only ranch maga- 
zine published serving the Angora Goat B li 
industry. Subscription $1.00. Sample copy oling 
fifteen cents. - ¥ 
Read the South African Bee Journal. 
Published every two months. Subscription Ss 
7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P. O. Box 
3306, Cape Town, South Africa. 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE ; 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Reliable experienced man 
with good habits to work with bees and 
honey production. 1200 colony system, 
located in Finger Lake region of New 
York. Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, N. Y. 

WANTED—Help in bee yards, extract- 
ing processing. permanent or summer 
work, with or without experience. Good 
opportunity. Give full particulars first 
letter. Buckeye Honey Co., 3930 N. High 
St., Columbus 14, Ohio. 


ese ££ k & 


NEW OHIO APIARY LAW 
(Continued from page 211) 


any other state or foreign country. 
Information obtained through reg- 
istrations will be a great aid to the 
inspectors in locating bees. The 
moneys derived from the registra- 
tion fees will be used to broaden 
the inspection program throughout 
the state and will enable the state 
to give more assistance to county 
inspectors. The task of administer- 
ing the law and of supervising all 
inspection work is the responsibility 
re the State Department of Agricul- 
ure. 
_Anyone desiring more informa- 
tion on the Ohio Law is urged to 
write to the Ohio Department of 
Agriculture for a complete text of 
the law.—S. E. Bailey, Specialist in 
charge of Apiculture, Division of 
Plant Industry, Ohio Department of 
Agriculture. 








ITALIAN ‘ 
PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 
for 1952 
We are now booking orders 
for spring delivery 
GIRARDEAU APIARIES 
Tifton, Georgia 





“Time and Tide Wait on No Man,” 
and we don’t wait ’til we have your 
orders to begin our preparation to 
fill them. If you could know the 
planning and work we put into our 
operations to produce those fine 
queens and good package bees, you 
would be astounded. 
“Magnolia State” 
Italian Bees and Queens 


Quantities Queens 2-lb.w/q 3-lb. w/q 
1-24 $1.20 $3.75 $4.75 
25-99 1.10 3.50 4.50 
100-999 1.00 3.25 4.25 
1000-up 95 3.00 4.00 


For Queens of Dadant’s Improved Stock of 
“Starline” D.R. Hybrids, add 25c per queen 
or package. Queens c!ipp.d and marked 
free. Prepaid via Air Mail when expedient. 
Package bees by Express Collect. Live 
Delivery Guaranteed. By Parcel Post al- 
low 6 lbs. and 8 Ibs. on 2 and 3 Ib. 
packages respectively and apply your post- 


al zone, and include postage. Trucks 
loaded by prearrangement. 
JENSEN’S APIARIES 
MACON, MISSISSIPPI U.S.A 


“The Business QUALITY Built” 





A Good Rule to Go By 
Buy Your Bees and Queens 
from 
ALABAMA APIARIES 
Uriah, Alabama 


























Canada’s 
National Monthly Magazine 
for Beekeepers 
Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 


U. S. Subscription Price, 
only $1.75 per year. 


Gray Caucasians 





Reliable and Prompt Service 
Write for Prices 


Bolling Bee Co. _ Bolling, Ala. 


Italian Queens ............ $1.00 
> tiers 3.00 
| fi err 4.00 





Australasian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 
“AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER” 
Subscription 18 = per year post 
free. Start any time, nquire for Inter- 
national Money Order for 18 shillings 
(Australian) at your Post Office. 
Write now to the Editor 
P. O. Box 20, West Maitland 
New South Wales, Australia 





TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


Would like 50 or more colonies, April 
or early May. Fred Russell, Chelmsford, 
Massachusetts. Tel. 9043. 


FOR SALE—Complete bee _ business, 
consisting of 200 colonies (five yards), 
plenty of equipment including extractor 
and tanks. Located in one of Michigan’s 
top bee and honey counties. All state in- 
spected in 1951. John Keller, Jasper, Mich. 











See the advertisement of Howard Weaver of Navasota, Texas, 
on the following page for prices of bees and queens. 


April, 1952 
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ne (lif Whittle’s «= | 
Bees & Queens lttle's 
for 1952 Leather Colored Italians 
Place your orders now for | Get your Packages and Queens 
high quality package bees and when you want them. Reserve 
queens. A small deposit will 1952 Shipping Dates Early. 
guarantee delivery within five Write for Our 1952 Prices 
days of date requested, or ONE- on Package Bees and Queens | 
ONE-HALF YOUR PURCHASE Our Bees and Service | Qu 
PRICE WILL BE REFUNDED. Will Please You. | 
21b. 3b. 4 1b. G. E. Whittle 
i ee $3.25 $4.25 $5.25 | Star Route West 
25-49 ...... 3.05 4.05 5.05 Greenville, Alabama 
50-up ...... 2.85 3.85 4.85 \ : d 
For loose-queen packages, ; l 
add $1.00. For queenless pack- 
= Seek Ce ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
With Queen 1 to 9 10 to 99 100-up 
J idan 
EXTRA QUEENS — $1.00 2 1b. pkg. $2.75 $2.65 $2.50 
3 Ib. pkg. 3.70 3.60 3.45 
The Puett Company 4 Ib. pkg. 4.50 4.40 4.30 
: ; Tri 
Hahira, Ga. | | Nice large : N 
| Queens 85 75 70 L 
| “WHERE SATISFACTION IS i Ito 
| CERTAINTY” | We guarantee you nice large 
| | | 1952 queens and full weight E 
a packages. Order early for your 
Italian Bees and Queens preferred date. | 
Book your orders now. Same stock ' — ‘ —- 
we use in our extensive Northern | Mitchell’s Apiaries Bunkie, La. 
Ohio and Indiana Apiaries, where | weg 
we produce honey by the carloads. | Th 
Satisfaction, live arrival guaranteed. | ree: 
Replacement or refund promptly on | }=-----—--c---  ieilaaaclacinaid 
receipt of bad order from express | KOEHNEN’S Itali 
agent. | alian 
cael ro ee |} Package Bees and Queens | | ea prin 
arch and April Prices | te m and th 
Lots of 3b, 4th. 5-Ib. For uality and Service 1952 r 
“% .00 15 $5.50 th 
30-100 3.75 4.50 5.25 | KOEH EN S APIARIES Have C 
Sheccheed and Sens | GLENN, CALIFORNIA sastais 
Funston, Georgia ‘Bice woe ” Lots of 
— . ——— 1 - 25 
AND NOW AGAIN 25- 50 
We are accepting orders for shipment HOWARD WEAVER’S 50-100 
beginning on or about June 15, for 
our HARDY NORTHERN BRED leath- Caucasian Package Bees & Queens 
er colored Queens. $1.25 ea. Dis- 
count on large orders. - 2-Ib 3-Ib 
The Delaware White Clover Apiaries : z 
139 W. William St., Delaware, Ohio Queens W. Qn. W. Qn. etapa 
1 -24 $1.20 $3.50 $4.50 
ee eee | ee 1.10 3.25 4.25 oo 
BEES and Q UEENS | 50-up 1.00 3.00 4.00 
Send for FREE Circulars All queens are shipped post paid, 
Booking orders now while package bees are express 1-9 . 
Over 30 years a shipper collect, unless buyer remits postage 10 « 
— with order. 
Blue Bonnet Apiaries B-23 Sha 
Weslaco, Texas Howard Weaver Riscineeee 
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York's Package Bees and Queens for 1952 


Quality Bred Italians 
The Strain Preferred by Leading Honey Producers 


Package Bees with Queens 


Quantity 1 to 24 
2-lb. Packages $3.50 each 
3-lb. Packages 4.50 each 
4-lb. Packages 5.50 each 
5-lb. Packages 6.50 each 
Queens 1.10 each 


25 to 99 100 up 

$3.25 each $3.00 each 
4.25 each 4.00 each 
5.25 each 5.00 each 
6.25 each 6.00 each 
1.05 each 1.00 each 


Queenless Pkgs., deduct $1.00 per pkg. Tested queens, $1.00 extra 
Place orders now for shipping dates wanted. 
Shipment by express, parcel post, and truck. 


YORK BEE COMPANY 


Jesup, Georgia, U.S.A. 


(The Universal Apiaries) 








Package Bees 
for 1952 


Truck loads a specialty 
Nuclei made to order 
Italian Queens 


Eugene Walker 




















Three-Banded Italian Package 


Bees and Queens 


Italian stock that is carefully select- 
ed primarily for what they produce 
and their gentleness. Place your 
1952 requirements with me _ now. 
Have Caucasian queens also. Prices 
are: 








Lots of Queens 2-lb. 3-'b. 4-)b. 
w/q w/q w/q 
i - 25 $1.15 $3.00 $3.90 $4.85 
25- 50 1.05 2.90 3.80 4.75 
50-100 1.00 2.85 3.75 4.65 
Farris Homan 
Shannon, Miss. 
1952 QUEEN BEES 
3-Banded Italians 
MR. tetaste chant eedavtamcnuacseoesar! $1.10 
BO Gi MADRE ncivcccceccsccessccs 1.00 
Geo. W. Moore 








Shasta, Shasta Co., California 
GSES EE RI AGE EIEIO 
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Thrifty Bees 


Three-Banded Italians only 


Prices on package bees are 
F. O. B. and include queen. 
2 Ib. packages in lots of 
1 to 24, $3.50; 25 to 99, $3.25; 
100 up, $3.00 each. 

For larger packages add 80c for 
each additional pound of bees. 
Queens postpaid: 1 to 24, $1.10; 
25 to 99, $1.05; 100, up, $1.00 ea. 
10% books order. Balance 10 
days before shipment. 


We guarantee live delivery 
and full weight packages of 
young THRIFTY bees. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 
Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders Since 1892 
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Bees and Queens 


Caucasians or Italians 


All queens introduced in 
packages. 2-lb. package 
with queen, $3.00 each in 
lots of three or more. 
Prompt shipments’ with 
health certificate, and safe 
arrival guaranteed. 


Little River Apiaries 
Box 83 Gause, Texas 
247 




















BEGINNER’S LUCK 
(Continued from page 206) 


off; and I took the opportunity to 
confine each colony to its brood 
chamber, and to stimulate them with 
some sugar syrup. Shortly there- 
after the sumac blossoms became 
available and the flow was on again. 
Quickly the brood chamber was 
filled, and I put on half-depth su- 
pers. With the advent of goldenrod 
blossoms, there came another burst 
of activity, and my colonies which 
had dwindled practically to the 
status of nuclei in late June, were 
strong and had brood chambers and 
half-depth supers chock full of 
beautiful honey! 


1952 SAM E. MOORE 1952 


NO PACKAGES—JUST QUEENS 
DO YOU WANT SOME 
PERSONALLY RAISED 

TOP QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS? 


500 or more 


Prices postpaid Air Mail. 
All Queens raised in large 
4-frame nuclei. 

SAM E. MOORE 
2436 North St., Redding, California 
Phone 293 R 








2-lb. package bees with queen....$2.75 No Surplus Honey the First Year 


3-ib. package bees with queen.... 3.75 
Queens (postpaid) 1.00 
Guaranteed full weight and prompt 
shipping dates. Health certificate 
with each shipment. 


DR. WILLIAMS APIARIES 
303 W. Defee Ave. Baytown, Texas 


I was tempted, yes, sorely tempt- 
ed, to take just one frame of honey 
from one hive or the other. But the 
thought that that one frame might 
make the difference between life or 
death in wintering stayed my hand. 
No honey the first year! We had to 
fight back the humiliation. But we 
took consolation in the fact that our 
dead old orchard seemed to have 
gained some life from the _ bees’ 
spring visits, and we felt sure that 
all our neighbors had _ benefited 
from our pollination service. At 
least that is what the books led us 
to believe. 





We Have Nothing to Sell 
But a Good Bee Journal 
BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 
Lansing 17, Michigan 
Fourteenth Year of Publication 
One Year, $2.00 
Three Years, $5.00 


Sample copy mailed upon request 
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GULF BREEZE PACKAGES AND QUEENS 
RUSH your order for prompt service and satisfaction. We can 
still accept TRUCK LOAD and smaller orders. Our light ship- 
ing cages will save you on express charges. 





Quantity Queens 2-lb. pkg. w/q 3-lb. pkg.w/q 4-lb. pkg. w/q 
1-24 $1.10 $3.25 $4.15 $5.15 
25-up 1.00 3.00 3.90 4.90 


Bessonet Bee Company Donaldsonville, La. 
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Macy Electric Uncapping Knives 


No. 101 with Thermostat 

No. 102 with Control Box 

' Price $16.80 

Re, Hutchison Mfg. Co. Licensed Mfgr. 
2008 S. Sepulveda Blvd. 

Los Angeles 25, Calif. 





Bring Your Dreams Down to Earth 
Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 
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FROM NORTH, EAST, WEST 
AND SOUTH 
(Continued from page 233) 

to the ground, preventing heavy 
spring run off with resulting ero- 
sion, and will provide a good supply 
of ground water for the summer 
months. 

A few cases of starvation among 
over-wintered colonies is already 
being reported, otherwise I have no 
information on the condition of the 
bees. 

With future agricultural price 

conditions showing some uncertain- 
ty, farmers have been advised dur- 
ing the past few years to give more 
attention to the growing of grass 
and legumes. As a result, larger 
acreages have been seeded, and in- 
cluded has been an increase in 
sweet clover seedings. All this 
should have the effect of more de- 
pendable crops of white honey, 
which is in greatest demand on our 
markets. 
Across the country from coast to 
coast, scores of hockey leagues are 
in play-off series, which will end 
sometime in April, with one team 
undisputed Canadian champions. 
Hockey is to Canadian sport lovers 
what baseball is to the folks across 
the boundary. — Allan T. Brown, 
Petersborough, Ontario. 


Better 





Calvert Apiaries 


BRED 
THREE BANDED ITALIANS 


Shipments are now rolling, we have plenty of Bees for early 
Our BETTER BRED Stock is as good as money 
can buy. Order direct from this ad at the following prices: 


shipments. 
Queens 
1-18 1.15 
18-99 1.05 
99-up 1.00 


Larger packages at 90c per pound more. 
package, deduct price of queen. 


Northern California 
Package Bees and Queens 
Will accept some honey in 
exchange for packages 


F. E. Morrison 
Rt. 3, Box 3696, Auburn, Calif. 





Gaspard’s Italian Queens & Package Bees 





2-lb. pkg. with queen $2.70 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen . 3.40 
4-lb. pkg. with queen .. 4.10 
5-lb. pkg. with queen .. 5.10 
NE sicicsccodscadcicesdeadiateisuanneisdiainnces 1.00 


10% discount on 100 pkgs. or more. 
Young queens and bees in every package. 
Live de'ivery guaranteed and health 
certificate with each shipment. 
GASPARD BEE CoO. Hessmer, La. 





Our 1952 prices will 
interest you. 

Our packages and queens 
from ABBA selected stock will 
please you. Write us today. 

J. F. McVay Jackson, Ala. 





Protect Your Future Now. Buy 
Your Savings Bonds Now. 


Queens 


2-lb. pkg. w/q 
$3.25 


3.10 
3.00 


3-lb. pkg. w/q 
$4.15 


4.05 
4.00 


For queenless 








Calvert, Alabama 








KNIGHT’S 
THREE BANDED LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN BEES 
Change in prices for April and May Delivery: 
2 Ib. pkg. with Queen, any number 
3 Ib. pkg. with Queen, any number 
Queens via Air Mail, any number 
I guarantee a good full weight package with a Good Young 

Laying Queen, Safe Arrival and Your Satisfaction. 
I Will Appreciate an Order From You 


JOHN T. KNIGHT, Hayneville, Ala. 


AND QUEENS 
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ITALIANS 


Bees Queens 


We are booking package 
bees for 1952. 


Order early and avoid de- 
lay at your time of need. 


Liberal weights, live 
delivery, and scatis- 
faction guaranteed. 


21lb.w/q 31b.w/q 


1 -25 $3.40 $4.50 
25-up 3.10 4.25 
Queens ............. $1.10 


The Cherokee Bee Co. 
Cordele, Ga. 
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LADY LIKE CAUCASIAN bees in 
our testing apiaries in a North Cen- 
tral State more than doubled that 
state’s average per colony honey crop 
in 1951. Our breeding queens for 
this season were selected for disease 








resistance, honey production, and 
gentleness. Their daughters will 
produce for you if properly handled. 

1-11 12-49 50-up 
Select untested qn., ea. $1.30 $1.20 $1.10 
2-b. with ” » » 3.75 3.65 3.50 
3-lb. with ” » » 4.75 4.65 4.50 


Select untested qn. after June Ist, $1.10 ea., 
any number. Circu’ar on request. 


Caucasian Apiaries 
Castleberry, Ala. 


OPP PPP PPP PP 


3-BANDED 
ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 


2 Ib. pkg. with queen ............ $3.00 
3 lb. pkg. with queen ............. 4.00 
TEER  DROGIID. ceccedcricisscsantnscssoses 1.00 


J. P. Corona 
Box 124 Kenner, La. 


PBB LBB PIII POP 

















Good Italian Queens 
in Season 
White Pine Bee Farms 
Rockton, Pa. 
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You Want 
Merrill’s Quality Bees 


Why? Because they are as 
good as the best. Now ready, 
no delays. D. R. Italian stock 
only. 
ASS 
F.0.B. PRICES 1-50 50-1000 

2-lb. pkgs. with qns. $3.00 $2.75 
3-lb. pkgs. with qns. 4.00 3.75 
Untested queens 

D. R. Stock 1.00 -90 
Tested queens 2.00 


—<—Sw 
Queens Air mailed and clipped 
if wanted at above prices. Write 
for prices of bees delivered by 
mail. 


Merrill Bee Company 


P.O.Box 115 State Line, Miss. 








Dixieland’s 
Leather-Colored-Italian 


Bees and Queens 


Shipping dates open through 
April and May 








1-50 queens, Cach __............ccccccee $1.00 
1-50 2-lb. pkg. with qn. ......... 3.25 
1-50 3-lb. pkg. with qn. ........ 4.10 


Write for prices on 100 pack- 
age lots or more 


Dixieland Apiaries 
Greenville, Alabama 
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ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 


Book your orders now. Full 
weight, Health certificate, 
and live delivery guaranteed. 
Via express. 


2-lb. pkg. with queen ........ $2.50 
3-lb. pkg. with queen ........ 3.40 
0 "ea -90 


Homan Bros. 
Shannon, Miss. 


—~ | 
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BERRY’S 
Old Reliable Italian Bees 
57 Years With the Bees 


America’s Best Package Bees and Finest Queens 
INSURE your honey crop with DEPENDABLE BERRY Bees 


(90 percent of our package bees are under 10 days old) 


Fill those vacant and weak hives with Berry’s producing 
swarms. We ship annually thousands of packages and queens. 
We have virtually no complaints as to supersedure, and AB- 
SOLUTELY NONE relative to NOSEMA. Having a large 
number of branch apiaries located in the North Central 
Western States gives us an excellent opportunity to ‘est our 
unsurpassed strain for not only honey production, but also 
for diseases and climatic working ability. In our CUSTOM- 
ERS’ opinions as well as our own, our strain of Italian bees 
is unsurpassed by any type or kind of bee known, whether 
hybrid or otherwise. Fifty-seven years of SELECTIVE 
BREEDING COUNTS. 


Package Bees with Queens and Individual Queens 
Queens 2-lb. pkgs. 3-lb. pkgs. 4-Ilb. pkgs. 5-lb. pkgs 
1 -24 $1.15 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 
25 -99 1.10 3.40 4.40 5.40 6.40 
100-499 1.05 3.30 4.30 5.30 6.30 
500-up 1.00 3.20 4.25 5.25 6.25 


(For Queenless Packages deduct price of queen) 


All our queens in our packages, or individual queen orders, 
are SELECT QUALITY. The culls we DESTROY. Only 
queens we would use in our own apiaries do we cage for ship- 
ment. Queens’ wings clipped FREE OF CHARGE on request. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction we guarantee on everything we 
ship, whether packages or queens. All orders filled PROMPT- 
LY. We have NO DISEASE. A HEALTH CERTIFICATE 
and directions telling how to handle accompany all shipments. 
References: The Union Bank & Trust Co., or First National 
Bank, Montgomery, Alabama. Any bee journal in the U. S. 
or Canada. 


Remember: Thousands of strong colonies and thousands of 
queen yard nuclei enable us to give you PROMPT and DE- 
PENDABLE SERVICE. 


CAUTION: We are not to be confused or compared in any 
way with the many part-time, unreliable, small beekeepers 
who are classing themselves as dependable shippers. 


M. C. Berry & Son 
P. O. Box 684 Montgomery, Alabama 
Oldest Active Package Shippers in the South 
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Starline SUNKIST Italian 
Top quality queens and packages with guaranteed live delivery, 
health certificate, satisfaction. EARLY orders solicited: 
Starline Italian 2-lb. 3-lb. Pkgs. with 
Queens Queens w/q w/q Starline Qns. 
$1.45 $1.10 $3.50 $4.50 Add 35c 
25-50 1.35 1.00 3.25 4.20 Add 35c 
50-up 95 3.00 3.90 Add 35c 
100-999 1.25 
SUNKIST BEE COMPANY CONVENT, LA. 
1952 PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 1952 
YES WE THE BEST KIND 
BRIGHT 3-BANDED ITALIANS 
HAVE THEM YOU CAN BUY 
—— YOU CAN COUNT ON US — — q 


For superior quality—full weight—light shipping cages—young baby 
bees—choice queens. On'y good quality packages pay profits. Poor ——_———— 
packages are expensive at any price. Our 31 years of experience in 
queen rearing and package shipping assures you quality and service 
that you depend on. Safe arrival, satisfaction guaranteed, state health 
certificate furnished. 





5 -Prices- 1-24 25-100 
2-lb. pkg. with queen $3.25 $3.00 Full 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 4.25 4.00 with 
Untested queens 1.00 -90 madi 
Tested queens 1.90 1.75 
Package bees are shipped express. If wanted shipped parcel post, add postage. 
Norman Bros. Apiaries Ramer, Ala. L 
es 3 
STARLINE QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES | 10 
Packages headed by Dadant’s Starline Hybrid Queens will produce more honey T 
easier with less stinging and are resistant to American foul brood. These are e 
| facts reported to us by users of this stock. For 
Quantity Queens 2-lb. w/q 3-lb. w/q 
1 - 24 $1.45 $3.75 $4.75 
25 - 99 1.35 3.50 4.50 Jac 
100 - up 1.25 3.25 4.25 
Extra Bees $1.00 per pound. 
For our own standard 3-banded Italian stock deduct 25 t i " ; 
uc cents per item 





WICHT APIARIES 406 MILLER STREET HATTIESBURG, MISS. 








High Quality Italian ] Packages for 1952 


Package Bees & Queens 


Prolific & Productive ITALIANS 
Queens 2-lbs. 3-lbs. 4-}bs. 5-Ibs. 
1-24 $1.00 $3.25 $4.00 $4.75 $5.50 


6— 
| 



































25-up .90 2.90 3.65 4.40 . 5.15 Queens 2-Ib. 3-lb. | |) 
Write for prices on larger orders. | 
Bees are shipped in new, neat, light- 1 -24 $1.10 $3.50 $4.50 | 
weight shipping cages by Express 25-49 1.00 3.25 4.20 | 
Collect or Parcel Post when prepaid | 
by customer. 10% books your order, 50-up -95 3.00 3.90 
balance due 10 days before shipping | 
date. State _——— + ow eee and 
Live Arriva uaranteed. ease 4 « * 
send your requirements in as soon Tri | 
as possible. Thank you. | ang e Apiaries \ 
Carlus T. Harper | , — 
New Brockton, Alabama North, South Carolina — oo 
( aa intima = 
. = 1952 
ticehiceaioataier a Q 
- QUALITY 3-Banded ITALIANS I 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS Queens — 80c each Postpaid . 
2-lb. package with queen ............ $2.75 Add 6c each for Air Mail 13 
3-lb. package with queen ............ 3.50 2-Ib. Pkg. & Queen $2.75 each 1¢ 
Queens (postpaid) ..............cccee -80 to hy & Queen 3.50 each 
Satisfaction and live delivery guaran- es g- & Queen 4.25 each Above 
teed. Health certificate with each 5-lb. Pkg. & Queen 5.00 each of Ins 
shipment. Live Delivery No Disease shippi 
EELLS HONEY & BEE CO. 
BAYOU BEE CoO. Houma, Louisiana GOL 
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PACKAGE BEES ITALIAN QUEENS 





1-49 50-99 100-up 
2 lb. with queen $3.50 $3.25 $3.00 
3 lb. with queen 4.50 4.25 4.00 
4 lb. with queen 5.50 5.25 4.90 
5 lb. with queen 6.50 6.25 5.80 
Queens 1.15 1.10 1.00 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Queens sent airmail postpaid—clipped on request. 
GEO. A. HUMMER & SONS 
Est. 1892 
Prairie Point, Miss. Western Union, Macon, Miss. 
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Three-Band Italian Package Bees and Queens 


and Pure Italian Three-Way D. R. Queens 
Full weight, prompt shipment, young bees. State health certificate 
with each shipment. Live arrival guaranteed. Replacement or refund 
made promptly upon receipt of bad order from your express agent. 
1952 Prices 
Each Package with a Young Laying Queen 
Lots of 2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-lb. 
1-29 $3.25 $4.00 $4.75 $5.50 
30-100 3.00 3.75 4.50 5.25 
100-up, each 2.80 3.50 4.25 5.00 
Tested Queens $2.00 each Untested Queens $1.00 each 
For introduced queens, add $1.00 per package. If queenless bees 
are wanted, deduct $1.00 from the price of each package. 


Jackson Apiaries Funston, Georgia, U. S. A. 











ia a 





- = KS eee ‘ 
PACKAGE. BEES AND QUEENS — “ITALIANS” 
1-9 10-99 100-up 
2 Ib. pkg. with queen $3.25 $3.00 $2.90 
3 lb. pkg. with queen 4.25 4.00 3.80 
4 lb. pkg. with queen 5.25 5.00 4.75 
Extra Queens $1.00 each 
We guarantee live delivery, a health certificate 
with each shipment, and service on which you can 
depend. Shipments by express or parcel post. 
Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 


The Wilbanks Apiaries 
Claxton, Georgia 
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1952 ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


1952 
Quantity 2-lb. 3-lb " 


Packages w. q. w. q. Ww. q. 

1-12 $3.00 ea. $4.00 ea. $4.80 ea. 

13-99 2.90 ea. 3.75 ea. 4.60 ea. 

100 or more 2.75 ea. 3.50 ea. 4.25 ea. 

QUEENS: $1.00 each, postpaid. 

Above prices are F. O. B. Hahira, Ga. Live delive GUARANTEED. Certificates 
SF Inspection included with all shipments. TERMS: Payment in full prior to 
shipping. 


GOLD LEAF APIARIES BOX 252 HAHIRA, GA. 
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1952 
CAROLINA’S 


Three-Banded Italian BEES and Queens 
Same High-Quality Merchandise and Service 


. PREPAID to your door 

Shipped by any means of your choice 

Queens clipped and painted for easy identification 
Guaranteed safe arrival 

Health Certificate with each shipment 

In spite of increased labor and material costs, our 1952 prices have 
not been increased. 


1952 PRICES DELIVERED, PREPAID 








» UPON 


Queens 2-lb. & 3-lb. & 4-lb. & 5-lb. & 
each queen queen queen queen 
1-24 $1.10 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 $7.00 
25-99 1.00 3.75 4.70 5.65 6.60 
100-499 95 3.50 4.40 5.30 6.20 


(for queenless packages deduct price of queen) 
SHIPPED ANYWHERE IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


Terms: One-third upon receipt of order, balance ten days before shipment. 


CAROLINA HONEY COMPANY 


H. C. Brunson, Lessee 


P.O. Box 188 Hampton, South Carolina Phone 4282 


(formerly Varnville) 

















Do You Have Idle Equipment? TALI 
We extend credit to commercial beekeepers who — 
use 100 or more packages without extra charge. yeaa 
Price in quantities of 100 or more, for a 2-lb. are aski 
package with a young laying queen is $3.20 and ee 
the 3-lb. package with a young laying queen is mis Ene 
$4.15. Prices are FOB. If interested, please i 
send three character references; the number of Star.ine 


packages wanted; the shipping date, and you 
will be immediately advised if we are in a po- 
sition to fill your order. Ask your neighbor about 
our Bambi brand queens. re 


Southern Apiaries & Supplies Co. 








Brazos 
Chatom 3, Alabama Cal 
5 
Dadant’s Starline Hybrids John Davis Italians 
Produced in Little’s Apiaries 
Queens Packages Queens Packages 
2-Ib. 3-lb. 4-lb. with Davis 


1-24 $1.45 $3.75 $4.50 $5.45 | $1.20 queens deduct 
25-99 1.35 3.50 4.40 5.25 1.10 25c from 
Reg. U.S. 100-up 1.25 3.25 4.25 5.15 1.00 Starline prices 
Pat. Off. Extra pounds, $1.00 per lb. Shipping starts about April 10. 
LITTLE’S APIARIES 


Shelbyville, Tenn. P. O. Box 122 } 
. alot ven, - Foes, al ~ il 
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Look for this Sign 
quali? 2 .K"cosr Bees and Queens 
Three banded Italian bees and 
KELLEY’S ISLAND improved 
hybrid queens direct from our 
own farm. Shipments start 
April Ist, express or parcel 
post shipment. Thousands of 




















ave A 
KELLEY — “The Bee Man” extra queens. 
. & 
ieen Kelley Island 2-lb. bees & 3-lb. bees & 
ae Queens K.I. queen K. I, queen 
20 1-24 $1.10 air mail $3.50 $4.50 
hs 
t. 1 00-up 95 3.00 4.00 
- The Walter T. Kelley Co. Paducah, Ky. 
d : = al » Ala _ 
—— THE RICH HONEY FARMS, JEANERETTE, LA. 
ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES—Heavy with bees, no drones. Shipped by parcel 
post or express. For parcel post shipment, add 75c per package tor postage. 
QUEENS—The finest money can buy. Your choice of two outstanding breeds. 
Painted, clipped or airmail at no extra cost. 
DADANT’S STARLINE HYBRIDS nKxICH’S LEATHER ITALIAN STOCK 
Worui much more tnan the price we Gent.e, uniform, and good producers 
are asking. You have years of selec- wii do their part in getting for you 
tive breeding and testing in the ances- many supers ot honey. Breeding stock 
try ot this strain. Every desirable se.ected for high production, non- 
quality known to beemen is bred into swarming, and gentleness. These bees 
this line by artificial insemination. It are not resistant to A.F.B. as are the 
has taken years to get this strain where Starline Hybrids. You will, however, 
it is today, and it in years to come tind them very profitable. 
there are better bees this will be it. Regu.ar Leather 
Starine queens: 1-24 $1.45 Italian queens: 1-24 $1.20 
25-99 1.35 25-99 1.10 
100-up 1.25 100-up 1.00 
Packages 1-24 25-99 100-up 
2-lb. $3.50 $3.25 $3.00 
3-lb. 4.50 4.25 4.00 
4-lb. 5.50 5.25 5.00 


When ordering Packages with Starline queens, add 25c per package. 





Brazos Valley Apiaries B & Q Brazos Valley Apiaries 
Cameron, Texas ees veens Cameron, Texas 


ITALIANS OR CAUCASIANS 





1 pkg. 2 or more 
2 Ibs. bees with young queen $3.00 each $2.75 each 
3 Ibs. bees with young queen 4.00 each 3.65 each 


Over a quarter century in the same place, same business, under the same name, 
is my record. My motto: “I expect to do business with you again.” 


H. E. Graham Cameron, Texas 
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